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IBRARIANS have been 
L much interested in a four- 

teen-page booklet which 
lists Compton articles new or ex- 
tensively revised during the pe- 
riod from 1937 to 1942. This 
booklet, which will be sent free upon 
request, is more than a summary of Comp- 
ton editorial accomplishments, for in its 
main outlines it reflects highly significant 
national and international trends. 


Five pages listing new and revised 
articles on countries in every continent 
indicate a tremendous widening of our 
horizon of interest and it is not surprising 
that new articles were required on many 
countries including Japan, China, Iceland, 
the East and West Indies, and all the 
Latin American republics. And we realize 
even more clearly how our world is chang- 
ing when we note the many new and 
revised articles required in such fields as 
natural science, applied science and indus- 
try, conservation, national defense, and 
biography. 

A modest note in this booklet referring 
to the complete revision and expansion of 
the Fact-Index is a marvel of understate- 
ment, for in all sections of the country 
there are people like myself who now rely 
almost entirely upon this feature of the 
encyclopedia for quick information on ob- 
scure people, places, and terms which crop 
up continuously in the news. 





omment 


One librarian whom I recently 
visited was frantically searching 
for information on Birobidjan, 
a Jewish state in Russia. ‘It 
couldn’t possibly be in Compton’s, 
could it?” ‘Probably not,” I 
answered modestly, thinking we had met 
a minor Waterloo. But we looked, and 
it was! 


During the current campaigns in Africa, 
a member of our editorial staff has been 
making a check of the Fact-Index to see 
how many minor cities and towns are cov- 
ered with fact entries. The results are 
gratifying, for most of the names which 
news broadcasters are pronouncing and 
mispronouncing are listed with that brief 
but essential information which is all we 
can digest as we breathlessly follow our 
armies on their march. Agadir, Casa- 
blanca, Rabat, Oran, Constantine, Béne, 
Bizerte, and Sidi Bel Abbes are but a few 
of those place names. The Compton text, 
by the way, includes new or revised articles 
on Libya, Liberia, Tunisia, and other Afri- 
can countries which are in the main chan- 
nel of interest. 


The Compton War Volume is such an 
indispensable tool in both adult and juve- 
nile departments of every library that it 
needs mo comment save a reminder that 
it has gone into its eighth edition, has 
been reset in letterpress, and has been 


largely revised and expanded. 
i+2. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 


NORTH DEARBORN 


STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THER PEOPLE’S LIVES seem to 
have a fascination for everybody, 
particularly when people become 


prominent or famous. 


What it is 


that makes us want to know more about writers 
than about other celebrities is hard to tell, but 
reference librarians, the country over, find that 
the liveliest curiosity seems to be about authors. 


And here is the answer to 1850 of their ques- 
tions — for TWENTIETH CENTURY AU- 
THORS includes 1850 biographical sketches of 
writers who have, in a literary sense, flourished 


since 1900. 


Information about hundreds of 


these authors is nowhere else available. 


Included with the American and British authors 
are the better known Russians, Germans, French- 
men, Poles, Swedes, Finns, etc., whose writings 
have been translated into English. More than 
1700 portraits accompany the biographies. 


In preparation for over four years, TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS takes the place 
of two earlier, much-used volumes, Living Au- 
thors and Authors Today and Yesterday, both of 
which went through many editions before going 
out of print. The new book does not merely re- 
vise the sketches of writers who appeared in the 
earlier volumes—every sketch has been completely 


rewritten, and there are 1050 more biographies in 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS than in 
Living Authors and Authors Today and Yesterda) 
combined! 


Every living author in TWENTIETH CEN.- 
TURY AUTHORS who could be reached was 
invited to write his own sketch. Many who did 
not contribute autobiographies supplied biograph- 
ical and bibliographical data. In addition to the 
biographies and portraits, each sketch contains a 
list of the author’s principal works, with original 
dates of publication. A list of biographical and 
critical sources about each author is also given 
as a guide to further study. 


Now Ready for Delivery, $8.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY ° 
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Experimenting Together....... 


The Series that Brings the Library Actively into the Teaching Program adds a new title 





THE LIBRARIAN AND THE TEACHER OF MUSIC 


Describes, at the elementary school level, a host of music ex- 
j ; periences in which pupils, teachers, and librarian work together 
Experimenting To- on common ground. It shows (1) how they unite creatively in 
gether series. exploring the broader fields of musical knowledge; (2) how the 
library facilities of the school are used in developing healthy 
Earli tl ; student interest; and (3) how the close cooperation of teacher 
ard ler titles are: and librarian enriches the life of the whole school. The setting 
ibrarian and the Teacher : . : 

, “ is Mount Auburn Elementary School in Cleveland. High 
of English. 1938. 84p. 75c : 
ee schools can make use of the ideas as well, because 
ry wenaligpebey to mgeol the wealth of detail indicates clear lines of 
of Science. 1942. 72p. 75c departure for practical application to 
varying situations. 


Published Dec. 22 


as a third title in the 
























Includes a_ selected 
list of books useful 
in music—library ac- 
tivities. 





64p. 
75c 









Already the Critics Praise It. Reading pre-publication 
copies they found it stimulating and refreshing, discrim- 

* a in its choice of activities described, clear and simple 
in Style. 


Already a State Course of Study Describes It. Music 
teachers and librarians alike will welcome the challenge to 
be found in this pamphlet. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO 














Cc 
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Be “Infinitely Modest” 


NTOINE pe SAINT-EXUPERY, who com- 

bines poetry, philosophy, and conquest of the 
air with a mastery that is entirely his own, has 
addressed an open letter “To Frenchmen Every- 
where,” appealing for a generous and militant 
unity. “Our political discussions,” he says, writing 
here in the United States, “are the discussions of 
ghosts; ambitions among us are comic. We do not 
represent France; all we can do is to serve her.” 
He contends that the diversity of opinion on the 
rigors of the Nazi blackmail must cease to divide 
Frenchmen and that a return to the new battle- 
front in North Africa will dissolve the lesser 
differences. He ended his call with a kind of 
parable about the Pernod he used to drink at 
the squadron bar when he came back from a 
mission with his plane shot full of holes. “I 
often won my Pernod throwing dice, sometimes 
from a Royalist comrade, perhaps from one who 
was a Socialist, or perhaps from Lieutenant Israel, 
the bravest of our crew, who was a Jew. And 
we all clinked glasses in the greatest friendliness.” 


Newsprint 


Occupation of the whole of France and denun- 
ciation of the Armistice Convention leaves the 
French, it is said, with a “choice” between two 
labels, “collaborationist” (clear enough) and “‘ter- 
rorist” (which has been defined as “not seeing 
eye-to-eye with Vichy”). In a dispatch from 
Berne, December 1, it was reported that those 
papers that had struggled to preserve even a sem- 
blance of independence are suspending publication. 
The Temps led the way; the Progrés de Lyon 
followed; and Figaro, after a period of silence, 
has now emerged as a literary biweekly. The con- 
trolled press in Paris was said to be prospering on 
subsidies. L’Oeuvre, for example, had already de- 
nounced the destruction of the fleet at Toulon as 
“an act of folly as far as French interests are 
concerned.” 

The Stars and Stripes, a four-page tabloid for 
the United States forces in Britain, became a daily 
some weeks ago, and prints on the presses of the 
Times of London. It is being dovetailed with 
Yank, a feature publication which appears on Sun- 
days. & J & Larry Allen, foreign correspondent 
who has been a prisoner of the Axis since the 
sinking of a British destroyer during a Commando 
raid on Tobruk in mid-September, sent word to 
the International Red Cross at Geneva (November 
14) that he was “all right” and “well treated’’ 
(by the Italians). 


The Hand of the Law 


Jan Valtin (Richard Julius Herman Krebs), 
author of Out of the Night, was arrested in Bethel, 
Conn., November 24, on a warrant issued by the 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, and held 
for deportation to Germany. Hugo Pollock, at- 
torney for Valtin, in connection with the proceed- 
ings brought against him by the Enemy Alien 
Hearing Board in Hartford, late in November, 
protested against the headlines which had described 
the writer as a “former Nazi spy’’ and ‘Gestapo 
spy.” It was announced on December 4 that 
further hearings had been postponed. 

Joseph Hylton Smyth, who with two others had 
pleaded guilty to an indictment charging them 
with acting as agents of the Japanese Government 
without registering with the Secretary of State as 
such, was sentenced on November 12 to serve 
seven years in prison. Judge Marcus B. Campbell 
(Federal Court, Brooklyn) said, in pronouncing 
the sentence, that the crime to which they had 
pleaded guilty was not in any way connected with 
the right of a writer to express his views. 


Symbols in Fire 


A dummy book, burning itself away with syn- 
thetic flames, was the symbol against which the 
New York Public Library opened, on December 2, 
its exhibition of those books which have been 
either burned or banned in countries overrun by 
the Nazis. Clifton Fadiman, chairman of the occa- 
sion, introduced exiled writers whose works were 
on the Nazi proscribed lists: Ambrose Domini, 
Oskar Maria Graf, Karen Michaelis, Genevieve 
Tabouis, and Franz Weiskopf. 3% J J Yasnaya 
Polyana, where Tolstoy wrote War and Peace, was 
left in flames when the Germans fell back before 
Moscow last December. It lies 120 miles west of 
Moscow, along the route of the invasion armies of 
both Napoleon and Hitler. According to recent 
report, however, the estate has been entirely re- 
stored under the supervision of the novelist's 
granddaughter, Sophia Andreyevna. 


Fair Awards 


Pearl Buck has been honored by the Council 
Against Intolerance in America for her work on 
behalf of minorities throughout the world. In 
connection with the presentation ceremony Mrs. 
Buck warned that “in this war are already being 
sown the seeds of the next war.” Unless we begin 
immediately to act on the principle of equality for 
all peoples, she said, “here and now in the midst 
of war, victory will not bring peace.” %& % % 
Eudora Welty, Mississippi short-story writer and 
novelist, has been awarded the first of this year’s 
four O. Henry Memorial prizes—for her tale 
called “The Wide Net.” Wallace Stegner won 
second place for “Two Rivers,” and Wilbur L. 
Schramm, with “Windwagon Smith,” captured 
third. Jeanne E. Wylie, of Grosse Pointe Park, 
Mich., received the “first published story” award 
for “A Long Way to Go.” It is said that in view 
of the material submitted it would be hard to talk 
convincingly of “the sad state of the short story.” 

(Continued on page 366) 
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i alng—in the interests 
of conservation and econ- 
omy—it is wise to invest 
in quality bindings for 
your worn library books. 
Please let us know your 
every requirement. We 
are equipped to give a 
complete bindery service. 
Yours is a wise invest- 
ment when you _ send 
books and periodicals to 
Wagenvoord for quality 
bindings. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 











TO HIS REFUGEE SON 


LETTERS of HARRY ARTHUR DADE 


American Mercury says: “The 
author is a well-known English biologist, 
now serving in the Home Guard. His 
eight-year-old son, John, arrived in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, near the end,of 1940, 
where he was taken into custody by his 
foster parents. Full of an extraordinary 
combination of reticence, deep emotion and 
playfulness, they make strangely moving 
reading and stand a good chance of be- 
coming an enduring document of these 
times.” 


Grace O. Kelley in the 


Library Journal says: “The letters, 
detailed and with warm charm in manner 
and style, personalize and clarify the daily 
lives of the British people during the 
bombings of 1940-41. . . Will be read 
eagerly at one sitting. Recommended for 
all libraries.” 


$2.50 less 10% to Libraries from the 


UNIVERSITY of NEW MEXICO PRESS 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 








New Year’s Offer 
to Libraries and Schools! 


For a limited time only 


A year’s subscription to 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


—ONE EACH MONTH— 
with 
A year’s subscription to 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
ROUND TABLE 
TRANSCRIPTS 


—ONE EACH WEEK— 


For only $2.25, a saving of 
75 cents. 


(Regular subscription price, Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, $1.00 a year, 


University of Chicago Round Table 
transcripts, $2.00 a year) 


Provide your readers with up-to- 
date presentations of current prob- 
lems as discussed over the air and 
in popular Public’ Affairs Pam- 
phlets. Send your -subscription to- 
day, and ask for free lists of “New 
Tools for Teaching,” films, radio 
transcripts and recordings, and 
pamphlets. Address 


New Tools For Teaching 
Room 6333 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1: Franz Werfel, Song of Bermadetite ........ 179 
2. Elizabeth Chevalier, Drivin’ Woman ...... 138 
3. Lloyd Douglas, The Robe ............++-+ 104 
4. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row ............ 104 
5. Marguerite Steen, The Sun Is My Undoing 102 
6. Anna Seghers, The Seventh Cross ........- 93 
7. Dorothy Macardle, The Uninvited ......... 50 
8. Rachel Field, And Now Tomorrow ....... 35 
9. Bess Streeter Aldrich, Lieutenant's Lady ... 30 
10. Helen MacInnes, Assignment in Brittany ... 28 


the first time on any list. 
are Suez to Singapore, G.B.S., and The Raft. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS: 
the Sea, H. C. 


City, 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-four cities *) 


CoMMENT: The fiction list is practically unchanged from last month. The Robe appears in third place for 
On the nonfiction list the three leaders maintain their top places. 


The leaders are Matchlock Gun, Walter D. Edmonds; Bambi, Felix Salten; Paddle to 
Holling; Middle Moffat, Eleanor Estes; Saturdays, Elizabeth Enright. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York 
ewark, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, and Toronto. 


NONFICTION 


Author Title Points 


1. Marion Hargrove, See Here, Private Hargrove 191 
2. Howard K. Smith, Last Train from Berlin 117 
3. Elliot Paul, The Last Time I Saw Paris ... 104 
4. Cecil Brown, Swez to Singapore ........... 97 
5. Ilka Chase, Past Imperfect ...........++++. TI 
6. Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn, Sabotage 66 
7. Hendrik Willem van Loon, Lives ......... 58 
8. Hartzell Spence, Get Thee Behind Me .... 42 
Os GR DONO, Gs civae cece cctecs.e BZ 
10. Robert Trumbull, The Raft ............... 20 


Additions 








(Continued from page 364) 
DieD: 


NoveMBER 24. Peadar Kearney, composer of 
Eire’s national anthem, “A Soldier’s Song’’; in 
Ireland. Im 1932, the Irish Republican Army 
issued a decree that “A Soldier's Song’’ should be 
played as the national anthem at performances in 
all public theatres in the Irish Free State. The 
song was played so often that critics held that it 
was being cheapened. Kearney ended the con- 
troversy by demanding copyright fees for every 
performance. 


DECEMBER 1. John R. Neff, playright and author, 
at New York City; forty-eight. Neff was born in 
Pittsburgh and worked as editor on several up- 
state New York papers as a young man. From 
1928 to 1936 he was on the staff of the Literary 
Digest. He revised, with Will Morrissey, the 
musical show “The Time, The Place and The 
Girl” (1942). Another of his plays, “Not Only 
Vesuvius,” ran last year in summer stock. 


DecemMBER 1. Alan Porter, English professor at 
Vassar College; at Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; forty- 
three. Porter was educated at Oxford, where he 
edited several undergraduate publications. He 
joined the London Spectator; from 1924 to 1927 
he was its literary editor. Then for two years he 
was assistant editor of T.P.’s Weekly. He con- 
tributed to several British periodicals, and edited 
the volume Oxford Poetry, and (with Edmund 
Blunden) John Clare: Poems. . He was co- 
founder of the International School for Individual 
Psychology. In 1929 he came to the United States. 
He lectured on psychology at the New School for 
Social Research, and in 1932 he joined the Vassar 
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faculty. He edited Alfred Adler's What Life 
Should Mean to You, and Dr. Olga Knopf's The 
Art of Being a Woman and Women on Their 
Own. 

His own volume of verse, The Signature of 
Pain and Other Poems, was published in 1931. 
For several years he had been collecting material 
for a book on “The Social Issues in Shakespeare.” 


DECEMBER 3. Count Raoul de Roussy de Sales, 
French author and correspondent; in New York 
City; following a long illness; forty-six. Since the 
fall of France he had served as chancellor to the 
Fighting French delegation in the United States. 
He was born in Paris, March 5, 1896; and studied 
there and in England. As a young man he was 
music and literary critic for French and English 
publications. In 1918 he was with the American 
Red Cross in France. From 1922 to 1931 he acted 
as assistant secretary general of the League of 
Red Cross Societies. In 1932 the Revue de Paris 
sent him to the United States; and two years later 
he became special American correspondent for 
Paris Midi. For Paris-Soir he wrote under the 
name of “Jacques Fransalés,” and became chief of 
its American bureau in 1935. In 1937 he was 
made chief diplomatic correspondent for the Havas 
News Agency, a post he held until 1940. From 
1937 to 1939 he was president of the Association 
of Foreign Press Correspondents in the United 
States. Perhaps the best known of his books are 
The. Making of Tomorrow and Hitler's New 
Order. His work on behalf of Franco-American 
friendship gained him the Strassburger Award in 
1936. He was also a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor. Count de Sales leaves a widow, formerly 
Reiné Tracy, and a son, Aymon. 
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NEW 


REVISED 
ENLARGED 


UP-TO-DATE 
EDITION 





HISTORIC 
COSTUME 


By Katherine M. Lester 


This superb fashion history text 
gives costume details over a dated 
social and political background veri- 
fied by exact illustrations made after 
years of research in Europe and 
America. The new edition has much 
new data, a chapter treating 1920- 
1940, larger detailed drawings, and 
many new plates. 288 pages. $3.50 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 























New Funk & Wagnalls books 
that will be asked for... 


SERPENT OF THE SEAS 


By Commander Harley F. Cope, U.S.N. The com- 
plete story of submarines, by a veteran commander. 
“A comprehensive book on a subject of great in- 
terest to everybody.""—Rear Admiral David Foote 
Sellers, U.S.N. Foreword by Capt. Leland P. 
Lovette, U.S.N. Illustrated, $2.50. 


THE CONSUMER GOES TO WAR 


By Caroline F. Ware, Ph.D. A factual picture of 
what the home front is and how the civilian who 
lives sensibly during war-time exigencies becomes a 
real home-front-line soldier. Covers everything from 
Reasons for Rationing, Conservation, Price Control, 
etc., to How to Buy Wisely in War-Yime. A spe- 
cial supplement describes all kinds of consumer pro- 
grams and organizations. $2.00. 


CAREERS FOR THE HOME ECONOMIST 


By Frances Maule. Rich, new opportunity for girls 
seeking careers in Home Economics are opening 
daily. Miss Maule writes about them all in the 
manner of her successful She Strives to Conquer, 
ete. $2.00. 


SURE YOU CAN FISH 


By Harlan Major. A for-the-duration fisherman’s 
manual by the author of Salt Water Fishing Tackle. 
How to make tackle of all kinds from odds and 
ends easily obtained. Covers fresh and salt water 
fishing. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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WHAT IS AMERICA 


FIGHTING FOR? 





FREEDOM OF EDUCATION! 


(One of the Essentials of a Democracy) 


F all the essentials of a Democracy 

one of the most important is the 
right of every boy and girl to an edu- 
cation—untainted and untrammeled. 


In the good old U.S.A. no one is denied 
the advantages of knowledge; the op- 
portunity to explore the wide horizons 
of the sciences, the arts, the crafts— 
all the subjects that make for a strong, 
intelligent citizenship and a fuller life. 


Can this freedom work? 
It has since 1776! 


Today, Americans are the most literate 
people in the world—enjoying the 
world’s highest standard of living, 
thanks to education, sacrifice, individual 
enterprise, the will to work, and full 
confidence in one’s neighbor. 

That’s what America is fighting for. 
With these incentives we cannot fail. 


For over 30 years the Book of Knowl- 
edge has served more than 3,500,000 
children to understand better how our 
Democracy functions. LET US KEEP 
OUR FREEDOM OF EDUCATION. 





THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Maroon Artcroft, 20 vols $79.50 
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Peter F. 


O° the surface, at least, it is hard to asso- 
ciate Peter F. Drucker’s politico-economic 
philosophy (The Future of Industrial Man) with 
a minority group; for it lies somewhere between 
liberalism on the Ghe hand and reaction on 
the other. But it is, possibly, in the dualism 
of Mr. Drucker’s approach, the degree, that is, 
to which he draws directly upon both extremes 
(instead of moving away from each of them) 
that the difference lies. Moreover, it is probably 
this shift of formula and its consequent para- 
doxes that sometimes strike his critics as “new” 
or “challenging” and tempt them into semi- 
extravagant verdicts. His more severe judges, 
however, lament the fact that he appears to 
be almost more worried over an excess of logic 
on ‘the part of liberals than he is over the 
deatth of it on the part of reactionaries. 

Peter F. Drucker was born in Vienna, No- 
vember 19, 1909, the son of Adolph and Caroline 
Drucker. He got his early schooling in Vienna, 
spefiding part of his boyhood in the country, 
and left Austria when he was eighteen. He 
studied at the University of Hamburg, and re- 
ceived an LL.D from. the University of Frank- 
furt im 1931. Medafiwhile, however, he had 
begun to shuttle about through Europe and the 
Near East as foreign correspondent; and be- 
tweén 1929 and 1933, when the news warranted 
it, he represented the Frankfurter General An- 
zeiger at the League of Nations. For this same 
paper he became, successively, financial editor, 
foreign editor, and assistant chief editor in 
chatge of politics, economics, and finance. Dur- 
ing this same interval he was associated with 
other European newspapers, but only as a con- 
tributor. 

In 1933 he went to London, where he served as 
an adviser to British insurance companies and 
later joined the banking firm of Singer & Fried- 
lander, Ltd., as an economist. Four years later 
(April, 1937) he came to the United States, and 
for a while sent back dispatches to the London 
Financial News, the Glasgow Herald, and other 
British papers. He became Professor of Economics 
at Sarah Lawrence College in 1940, and left this 
post to act as consultant (on international econo- 
mic polities) to the Board of Economic Warfare. 
At present he is Professor of Economics at Ben- 
nington College. He’ was married, in 1937, to 
Doris Schmitz, and isthe father of two children. 

As early as the fall of 1935 he had begun to 
write for American periodicals. The Virginia 
Quarterly Review published, at that time, his 
analysis of Austria’s immediate role in European 
political currents (“Austrian Powder Keg”). And 
in January of the yeaf following the same jour- 
nal published his comment on “Underwriting 
Central Europe.” (During the early thirties he 
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Peter F. DRUCKER 


had issued—in German—a number of political 
tracts.) He has written, also, for the Saturday 
Evening Post, Fortune, Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, 
etc. 

Germany, the Last Four Years, a comprehen- 
sively detailed study, came out in 1937; two 
years later, The End of Economic Man. The Yale 
Review, in commenting on the Economic Man 
doctrine, was loathe to accept Mr. Drucker’s 
“antithesis between capitalism and socialism on the 
one side and National Socialism on the other— 
the more so since he inveighs against the betrayal 
of human values by the Nazis.” In these cir- 
cumstances, the reviewer held, the reader is left 
with nothing to believe except a kind of negative, 
deterministic pessimism. However, so far as 
Opinions were concerned, the clashes were per- 
fectly healthy ones. It was in the realm of 
prophecy that Mr. Drucker scored least effectively, 
specifically, his belief that the expectation of a 
Russo-German war was nothing more than “wish- 
ful thinking,” that Russia and Germany, if war 
came, would ally themselves against the West. 

In what could, perhaps, be called a sequel to 
the earlier book, The Future of Industrial Man, 
Mr. Drucker has laid more emphasis on recom- 
mendation and less on prediction. Its fundamental 
conclusion is: “The answer today is neither total 
planning nor the restoration of /aissez-faire but 
the organization of industry on the basis of local 
and decentralized self-government.” 


B. ALSTERLUND 
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Ai -VWtindled Ame/ta 


WILL WANT TO READ 


snot arguments. 


D. \ . 
By M. MARTYN KAFKA, ve itary and civilian pilots, 
| jains the modern ways 
man. Written for, ane od 
in ealth provides au oe 
the language ut, keeping ass 


\ \ PRICE: $2.00 


\ 


tative answers # 2 
the strain of flying. \ 


The imprint, “Military Service”, on these and other 
books is a hallmark of the authoritative and accurate 
nature of their contents; no other publisher can ap- 
proach our record of service and authenticity in this 
specialized field. 


Keep ahead of the war 
with Military Service Pub- 
lications. 
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Nancy Hale 


[2 getmady little (or much) the shadows of 
Nancy Hale’s illustrious ancestors fall across 
the pages of her books, it is only proper to record 
them here: Nathan Hale, the patriot, was her 
father’s great-great uncle; Edward Everett Hale, 
storyteller, poet, and Unitarian minister, her grand- 
father; Lucretia Hale of Peterkin fame, her great 
aunt (naturally); and so too was Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. She was only thirteen months old when 
her grandfather died, but she likes to think of the 
Hales, fifteen or more of them, all gathered around 
Edward Everett's table, with everybody talking at 
once and the pitch of enthusiasm so high that 
when someone had an idea it was necessary to 
note it down on a pad of paper (supplied at each 
place) lest it be forgotten before being edged in. 
Nancy Hale was born in Boston, May 6, 1908, 
the daughter of the late Philip L. Hale and Lilian 
(Westcott) Hale, both painters of considerable 
reputation, especially in Boston art circles. As a 
small child she played in the studios in which her 
mother and father worked, but had, in all, a 
rather miserable childhood, with a certain physical 
fear and a sense of being confronted with all 
kinds of enigmas. But she liked to “set” her 
father’s palette and to “copy” whatever he was 
working on. She was sent to the Winsor School, 
Boston; ran the school magazine, and was gradu- 
ated in 1926. She had done a fair amount of 
work under her father; and in 1927 (-28) she 
studied at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and 
for a while was a professional portrait painter. 
Shortly after accepting an editorial post with 
the Vogue staff she discovered that the French 
poet Mallarmé, too, at one time had worked 
for a fashion magazine—a thought that toned 
up her spirits more than a little. During 1933 
and 1934 she was associated with Vanity Fair, 
and somewhat earlier she had enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of becoming the New York Times’ 
“only woman straight reporter.” In the middle 
thirties she was adviser to an advertising agency. 
But to pick up her literary efforts and ac- 
complishments one must go rather far back— 
perhaps to her youthful infatuation with Dun- 
sany, whose books had prompted her, at the 
age of nine, to write a story called “The Ke 
Glorious,” which she sold to the Boston Herald. 
Some of her early verse was printed in an an- 
thology of children’s poems, and before long 
she was turning out scores of short stories. 


Her first novel, The Young Die Good, was 
published in 1932. It was written around the 
notion that the gay young people of contem- 
porary New York want something better in 
life’ than they are getting but “haven't the 
courage nor strength to go out and, get it.” 
Her second novel, Never Any More, appeared 
two years later; and in 1936, a collection of 
short stories (The Earliest Dreams), largely re- 
printed from magazines. In her recent The 
Prodigal Women she is concerned, she says, 
with the theme of cruelty and fear. She “spe- 
cializes” im women because unlike men they 
are, in her opinion, so thoroughly unpredictable. 
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NANCY HALE 


When Nancy Hale was scarcely out of her 
teens she was married to Taylor Scott Hardin, 
himself an author, and by him had one son, 
Mark. Her second marriage, in September, 1935, 
to Charles Christian Wertenbaker, then asso- 
ciate editor of Fortune and now editor of Time, 
ended in a divorce six years later; they had 
one son, William. On March 16, 1942, she 


became the wife of Fredson Thayer Bowers, 
Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. (“who doesn’t write at 
all”). They live in Washington in a _ house 


that is only “12 feet by 22 feet,” and what 
with her younger son and her night-working 
husband “there is almost always someone asleep.” 





FEBRUARY BooK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual choice: 
Let the People Know, by Sir 
Viking 
Guadalcanal Diary, by Richard Tregaskis. 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Radio from Start to Finish, by Franklin 
M. Reck. Crowell | 
Older girls: Heroines of the Sky, by Jean Adams 
and Margaret Kimball. Doubleday 
Intermediate group: Plow Penny Mystery, by Lavinia 


Norman Angell. 


Random 


R. Davis. Doubleda 
Primary group: The Star Spengied Banner, pictured 
by Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday 


Readers’ Club 
an Young Melbourne, by David Cecil. 
u 


Readers’ 
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§ BUSINESS AS A 
SYSTEM OF POWER 


A challenging study of busi- 
ness organization and _ the 
political, social and economic 
power it wields. By Robert 
A. Brady. Foreword by Rob- 
ert S. Lynd. $3.00. 








§ INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 1941 


The first of a series of annual surveys which will form an invaluable 
reference set. Continuation orders accepted. This volume covers politics, 
economics, cultural relations, and social welfare, and includes statistical 
appendices and a complete Inter-American chronology of events for 1941. 
Edited by Arthur P. Whitaker. $3.00. 


§ WAR WITHOUT 


INFLATION 

The Psychological Approach 
to Problems of War Econ- 
omy. By George Katona. 
“Highly recommended for 
all libraries.,—The Library 
Journal. $2.50. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 





TAKES THE PLACE OF RUBBER CEMENT 
AND DOES A BETTER, NEATER, CLEANER JOB! 


FOTOFLAT 


Dry Mounting Membrane 
For Mounting Clippings, Records, Drawings, 
au Photographs, and Pictures  _ 
More and more libraries and schools 
are using Fotoflat as an effective 
substitute for rubber cements. Foto- 


flat is very clean to use. There is 
no mess or fuss encountered with 











the use of Fotoflat. 


You just place a sheet of Fotoflat on the back 
of the clipping, record or print and pass a warm 
flatiron over it. That's all there is to mounting 
with Fotoflat and your clippings, records and 
prints are permanently mounted. Fotoflat does 
not deteriorate with age. Although Fotoflat is 
a pefmanent mount, you can easily remove any 
clippings, records or prints. Special applicators 
are available for applying Fotoflat if you do not 
have a flatiron. 


Fotoflat is available in a large assortment 
of cut sheet sizes and in roll form. 
FREE SAMPLES and full information 
will gladly be supplied by writing. 
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Booklist 
Listings ! 


The following books have been listed 
in ‘‘The Booklist.’’ They will prove to 
be popular and valuable additions to 
your technical section. We suggest 
you order now. 


Phnstiag:s Di BONG cnc cccsccscccscsscescce $3.00 
Plane Trigonometry Made Plain: Carson ... 2.75 
Machine Shop Work: Shuman ............. 3.50 
BEGUREEMOETS GHOU sv ccnadivocdedeccsecees 2.50 


How to Read Electrical Blueprints: Heine- 
BED occsbwethist hho bes 640 cudtéwkiesce ° 
How to Plan a House: Townsend-Dalzell 4.50 
Flight—Aviation Engines: Kuns .......... 3.25 
Flight—First Principles: Martin-Smiley, Jr. 2.50 

Flight—Construction and Maintenance : 


Wright-Dyer-Martin .......sesescsesees 2.50 
Flight—Meteorology and Aircraft Instru- 

ments: Wright-Martin-Dyer ............ 3.25 
Building Insulation: Close ................ 3.00 
How to Design and Install Plumbing: 

BEAARGOG, Es WHEbosd ccncbecudecsecéveas 3.00 
How to Train Shop Workers: Prosser-Van 

WUE | p00 0.0066@b05) 400 6086d00ne686.006 68 1.25 
A Good Mechanic Seldom Gets Hurt: Gran- 

nan (Machine Shop Safety) ............ -50 
Machine Shop Operations: Barritt ........ 6.00 
Mechanism: Wimstom .........sseseeeeeees 3.50 
TOs TOONS Ge o6i.5b00ndudse'nn ds <4 0 cen 4.50 
Practical Mathematics: Hobbs-Dalzell-Mc- 

I ey) rE 2.40 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Vocational Publishers Since 1898 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St. Chicago, I. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS — 


WIN A $50 
WAR BOND 


HE publishers of the books of 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
will award thirty-five prizes in War 
Bonds, War Stamps, and books, for 
the best children’s compositions 
about one of her books about Amer- 
ica. Boys and-girls, six to fourteen, 
are eligible. YOUNG AMERICANS’ 
HISTORY CONTEST closes Feb. 12; 
write today for complete information, 
ae rules, list of awards, etc. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., Dept. 
W, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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HOW TO 
TEACH 


CHILDREN 
TO KNOW 
MUSIC 







By 
Harriot Buxton Barbour 
and Warren S. Freeman 


COMPLETE, descriptive lists of 
records appealing to children of 
all ages provide an integrated, step- 
by-step program for the musical edu- 
cation of growing boys and girls. A 
helpful book for teachers, parents, sup- 
ervisors, and librarians alike. 










PARTIAL CONTENTS: 
Phonograph and Radio 


Listening Programs e@“No teacher 


for Pre-School, who works with 
as . appeven can 
le H afford to be 
School children without it.” 
Music of the Dey coun ris 
Music Lessons 


Singing at Home 

Basic Record and 
Music Book 
Lists 





W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


=. 
—_ 





{Eprrors’ Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


An “Undignified Withdrawal” 


To the Editors: 


The press has given publicity to A.L.A.'s re- 
moval of James Farrell and of Erskine Caldwell 
from its Interpreting the United States, a booklist 
for non-American, primarily English readers. 


Decision to include both authors was not made 
lightly. Judgment was specifically asked of the 
library collaborators, critics, and subject specialists 
who saw the list before revision. Both men were 
among the six or eight analyzed because of 
inherent or influential significance, in another 
book on the list—J. W. Beach’s American Fic- 
tion, 1920-1940. Once the decision to include 
them was made, it should, I believe, have been 
maintained. The issue is not the two men, but 
professional responsibility. 

Persons free of direct administrative responsi- 
bility may find it easy to condemn headquarters 
for retreat before an unfortunately timed English 
campaign against “obscene” books—an addled 
effort that confused Mr. Caldwell with Mae West 
and both with Road Floozie and Hell's Belles. 
Such condemnation would be unfair. Right or 
wrong, the decision fairly “interpreted’’ librarian- 
ship in the United States. A.L.A. did what most 
librarians believe they must do in similar local 
plights. One book, one author, seldom seems 
worth getting into trouble about. Nor might it 
be if the thing stopped there. But expedience 
in the first case sets precedent for the second, 
and before long precedent has become policy 
adopted by a librarian unwittingly warped by 
those precedents. 

It is the librarian’s tragedy that he does not 
see this, when freedom of speech and press, first 
of all freedoms, rests in the very center of his 
own bailiwick. It ought to be his ark and cove- 
nant. Offensive warfare in its behalf is the 
highest war effort any librarian can hope to make, 
for it is the spirit—of which war information 
booths, technical books, and displays are the flesh. 

Consistent affirmation of professional integrity 
should be the first service required of A.L.A. by 
its membership. A.L.A. has always proved re- 
sponsive to tasks assigned it—tasks heretofore 
concerned with salary, tenure, distinguished bibli- 
ographic enterprises, “‘coverage’—the things li- 
brarians find important. But the moral and in- 
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tellectual aspect of their professional lives lacks 
leadership and a common focus that A.L.A. could 
supply if it were asked to do so. 

The lift to professional morale would be in- 
calculable if the isolated librarian could know 
that his occasional brave little stands were known 
and appreciated by colleagues, and given concrete 
support on behalf of them all, by their common 
Association. Equally immeasurable would be the 
profession’s liberal leavening in communities that 
need it most. 

And conversely, moral support from its mem- 
bers would make unnecessary A.L.A.’s present 
undignified withdrawal from position before a 
shot is fired. 


MARIAN SATTERTHWAITE CARNOVSKY 
Chicago, Illinois 


How Do You Do It? 


To the Editors: 


The Racine Public Library also checks new in- 
dexes as received for the library’s holdings and 
call numbers are written in margins. (See Wilson 
Library Bulletin, December 1942, p. 280.) 


As references occur in books not in the library 
a light mark is placed before the entry and pur- 
chases are made from this record, the number of 
such marks before any one entry indicating the 
number of times it was desired. Of course any 
reference for which there is immediate need is 
purchased at once and the index noted on the 
order card is checked when the book is received. 


All new material, which from its nature would 
be likely to be indexed anywhere, is checked with 
the appropriate index by a professional assistant 
who looks over the new books. Since we add only 
25-30 new books each week and only a small pro- 
portion of these (often none) are indexed, the 
probability of omission is not great. H. F.’s pro- 
posed method has the advantage of a union index, 
but is time consuming. Most libraries do not have 
that time. 

MARTHA B. MERRELL, Librarian 
Racine, Wis., Public Library 


To the Editors: 


I check the titles indexed in each new Index as 
it is cataloged. Then keep the list of books in- 
dexed in the Essay and Literature Index (a dupli- 
cate list) beside the desk where I classify and 
check this frequently. I frequently check the order 
cards against these very lists, i.e., I take time to 
check my file of order cards against the indexes. 
It takes only a few minutes at a time if done 
frequently or regularly. 


MiriAM H. Root, Librarian 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N.Y. 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Now available 





Canute Whistlewinks 


and other stories 


by Zacharias Topelius, sel. and ed. 


by Frances Jenkins Olcott 


Rachel Field wrote of this fine group 
of Finnish-Swedish stories when it 
was first published. “Excellently se- 
lected and translated, these stories 
have the simplicity, charm and beauty 
that characterize Andersen at his 
best.” 

“Canute Whistlewinks is a delightful book. 
There is humor and a fresh touch and the 
illustrations and decorations are interest- 
ing. The book is altogether satisfactory.” 


—Saturday Review of Literature 
$2.00 


and 
a Librarian’s Must 


Army Guide 


for Women 
by Marion M. Dilts 


“Everyone will be interested in this book 
which, in popular style and with full detail 
tells of life of newly enlisted or drafted 
men. . . Gathers under one cover all the 
scattered information so eagerly sought. . . 
Recommended.” —Library Journal 
Also recommended in the A. L. A. 
Booklist for the small library and by 
Faith Holmes Hyers of the Los An- 
geles Public Library as “a treasure 
of information on just about every- 
thing a woman or man outside of the 
Army wants to know about the 
Army.” $2.50 


See page 422 of this issue 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 
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t THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA = 
50 vol. 
* THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA ~~ 
* 15 vol. : 
,  Double-starred individually and | 
* collectively for FIRST PURCHASE * 
. (the highest rating) in the new , 
* Standard Catalog for High ~* 
. School Libraries . 
Write for description and library 
+4 price z 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
: 386 Fourth Ave., New York City z 
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Sragon 5 


Greetings 


Ha 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 











630 Fifth Avenue, New York 








SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want we —s receive our continued and careful 
5 fed quotations are within 
-. jeriginal Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - New York City 








Educators Guide to Free Films 


Horkheimer and Diffor, September 1942, 
165 pages, 2500 films and film strips, 
annotated, classified, cross-indexed, on 
approval, $3.00. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS LEAGUE, 
Dept. F, Randolph, Wisconsin 
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Good News 
(Continued from page 373) 
To the Editors: 


The Schenectady (N.Y.) Public Library is 
pleased to announce an imcrease in its annua! 
budget appropriation of $10,000 with which to 
carry on its increased activities. The total appro- 
priation now stands at $73,000 or approximately 
73c per capita. Within the past three years, the 
library budget has been increased $28,000 which 
has made possible many changes, including an in- 
creased book budget, larger staff, more hours of 
opening, salary increases and a greater variety of 
services including a Young Adult Room.” 


JOHN G. LORENZ 
Business and Technology Librarian 


Thank You! 
To the Editors: 


Thank you for the most excellent November 
number of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


So impressed was I with, “This Is Our Moment’ 
by Leo A. Lerner in the June issue I have read 
and re-read it, referred it to others and included a 
marked copy on the professional table of the recent 
Book Fair at our school. 


PAULINE JORDAN, Teacher-Librarian 
Pulaski Heights Grammar School 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Cooperative Library Education 


To the Editors: 


The School of Librarianship of the University 
of Denver realizes the continuing shortage of pro- 
fessional libraries and wishes to inaugurate the 
cooperative system of education in addition to its 
regular offerings. This cooperation will be started 
if sufficient libraries are interested to join with the 
School in the experiment. Under these arrange- 
ments each student would spend one half of her 
time in the School and the other half in a co- 
operating library. She would be paired with an- 
other student of equal ability who would alternate 
with her in library and school. Thus the cooperat- 
ing library would have one position filled through- 
out the year by students who would change places 
each quarter; i.e., each ten or eleven weeks. The 
length of time for the degree would be approxi- 
mately twelve months rather than the usual nine, 
but the tuition and fees would be the same as for 
the nine months and the student would be paid 
while in the library. 

All libraries which would like to join in this 
cooperative system should write at once to the 
Director, School of Librarianship of the University 
of Denver, 1511 Cleveland Place, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 
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“All Out for Victory” 


To Children’s Librarians: 


Children’s Librarians, you, too, have a part to 
play, a contribution to make. You need no uni- 
form. You need no sword. You need a belief in 
the part good books play in boosting morale, in 
winning the “Peace” (as important, have we not 
learned, as winning the war), a belief in keeping 
before the public, now, and in the difficult years 
to come, the need for library service for children. 
You need a realization that strength to uphold 
standards, achieve aims, comes through united 
effort, organization, the Children’s Library Associ- 
ation. You need to realize that contributing to 
this is a war contribution. Are you a member this 
year? If not, Jorn Topay! Though your salary 
may be low, you still may become a member by 
specifying the Children’s Library Association, Di- 
vision of Libraries for Children and Young People, 
when sending in your dues to A.L.A. 


FLORENCE C. McLeop, Chairman 
Membership Committee, C.L.A. 


Readable Material on the War 


To the Editors: 


The Subcommittee on Readable Books of the 
A.L.A. Adult Education Board is asking members 
of the A.L.A. for their cooperation in a new proj- 
ect. Librarians who have special interest or train- 
ing in the selection of books for adults with 
limited reading ability or experience can help the 
Subcommittee greatly by contributing a short list 
of suggested simple material on the war. (Nar- 
ratives, descriptions of war events and _ issues, 
strategy, geography, economics, social problems. ) 
The plan is to compile a brief list of reading 
suggestions which: 

1. contain war information useful for the average 
American adult, and 


2. are readable for people who usually read nothing 
but newspapers, popular magazines, or light fic- 
tion. 


The Subcommittee expects the list to be very dif- 
ferent from a list of best sellers or “best” books; 
the emphasis will rather be on pamphlet material, 
inexpensive reprints, topical fiction, etc. Short an- 
notations will indicate readability. 

Any reading list, suggestion or other contribu- 
tion to this project will be greatly appreciated. 
(Deadline: January 31, 1943.) 

Address: 

A.L.A. Subcommittee on Readable Books 
c/o Mr. Rudolf F. Flesch 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


485 Madison Avenue 
New York City, New York 


Rudolf F. Flesch, Chairman 
Mrs. Dorothy R. Homer 
Mrs. Beatrice B. Libaire 
Miss Dorothy Rowden 
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TITLES OF 
DISTINCTION 











An outstanding new reprint 
series . . . Forum Books in- 
clude a wide scope of excel- 
lent titles by noted authors. 
Each book averages over 525 
pages, with distinctive, du- 
rable cloth bindings, and 
striking jackets for bulletin 
board display. 


Originally published ¢ 
at $3 to $5. Now only 
less discount 


THE STORY OF AMERICA New re- 
vised edition. 
by Hendrik W. Van Loon 
* 
THE WORLD'S BEST POEMS 
by Mark Van Doren and 
G. M. Lapolla 
* 
THE NEXT 100 YEARS 
by C. C. Furnas 
* 
THEY HAD THEIR HOUR 
by Marquis James 


TOWER BOOKS 


More than 125 active titles in constant 
demand—popular fiction and outstand- 
ing non-fiction, covering a wide range of 
interests, reprinted in Tower editions, 
standard size, cloth bound, 

at less than the cost of re- 49c¢ 
binding old, worn and 

soiled volumes. less discount 














Write for Catalog Today 
The WORLD 


Publishing Company) 


P31 We ct e 
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The Patients’ 
Library: 


A Guidebook for Volunteer 
Hospital Library Service 


Mary FranK Mason 
$1.00 (approx.) 
Essential information for vol- 
unteer workers for setting up 
and administering a circulating 

library for hospital patients. 


The H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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RADIO WORKSHOP 
PLAYS 


JAMES M. MORRIS 





600p. $3.00 rev. and enl. ed. 





@ First published in 1940. Now com- 
pletely revised and greatly enlarged. 


@ Twenty-six royalty-free plays, selected 
because of audience approval. With pur- 
chase of the you automatically 
acquire the right to broadcast, on non- 
commercial programs, one or all of the 
plays in this book at your pleasure. 


@ Each play was written especially for 
radio and tested in the Radio Workshop 
of KOAC, one of the country’s leading 
educational eee systems, oper- 
ated by the Oregon tate System of 
Higher Education. 


@ Timing and instructions for easy pro- 
duction (sound effects, etc.) accompany 
each play. “The Director’s Handbook’’ 
incorporated in the book is a mine of 
information on how to insure maximum 
results with minimum effort. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
"950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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Stumbling 
Readers 


DESERVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


To this end Helen McCracken 
Carpenter has compiled: 


GATEWAYS T0 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


AN ANNOTATED, GRADED BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY FOR SLOW LEARN- 
ERS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Approx. 260p. $2.25 


This is the first extensive bibliography 
in any field for slow learners and the 
first graded bibliography in the so- 
cial studies. 


A full introduction discusses reading 
as an activity for slow learners and 
selected references furnish reliable 
sources on other material on this 
problem. 


More than 200 books of historical 
fiction and biography are analyzed 
and recommended. All have proved 
helpful in metropolitan, urban and 
rural schools. 


Although designed primarily for the 
junior high school, senior high schools 
will also find much of value in the 
book. Obviously, it will be of great 
use to English teachers as well. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York, New York 
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1900 - 1933 
Foundation Volume 


1934-1936 
3-Year 
Cumulation 


{ 
; 
% 
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6 months issues 


1934-1940 
and Annual Permanent Cumulation 


Cumulations 


(Temporary issues superseded by 
7-year volume 1934-1940) 


A® analytical guide to collec- 
tions of essays, biographies 
and criticism, the Essay AND GEN- 
ERAL LITERATURE INDEX embodies 
the advantages of a cooperative 
index compiled more thoroughly 
than any library can afford to do 
for itself. The rate to each library 
is a mere fraction of the cost of 
isolated enterprise. 


While only books published since 
the beginning of the 20th century 
are included, the material in collec- 
tions by various authors, includes 
not only the work of modern essay- 
ists but also a great many essays 


of the earlier well known essayists 
such as Addison, Bacon, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Hazlitt and Lamb. 


Reference to periodicals has béen 
made when the material indexed has 
also appeared in this form. 


Sold on the service hasis. Annual 
subscription rate includes current 
numbers and future bound cumula- 


tions. 


Write for details now about the 
Special Introductory Offer which 
brings you the large foundation vol- 
ume 1900-1933 and 7-year volume 
1934-1940 on a four year annual 
payment plan. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 
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Are You 
A Competent Observer? 


“At present no competent observer believes 
that after the war farm prices automatically 
will be adequate or that there will be well- 
paid work for all.” 


So writes Edward A. Norman, President of 
the Rural Settlement Institute in the preface 


RESEARCH GUIDE 
ON COOPERATIVE 
GROUP FARMING 


Joseph W. Eaton & Saul M. Katz 
86 pages. paper. $1.00 


“In their researches in the field of rural settlements, 
of which this Research Guide is a by-product, the au- 
thors found much evidence that cooperative group 
farms offer many economic and social advantages to 
their members.” 

On the other hand the Guide also cites a formidable 
number of arguments against cooperatives and calls 
many of these arguments “well-founded.” 

The main body of the book, however, is a valuable 
—— (book and periodical) of source ma- 
terial: 


COOPERATIVE GROUP FARMS OF THE PAST: History, Classified List, 
Books on Specific Farms. 


COOPERATIVE GROUP FARMS OF THE PRESENT IN AMERICA: Gov- 
ernment Projects, Non-Sectarian Projects, Sectarian Projects. 


COOPERATIVE GROUP FARMS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: England, 
Mexico, Palestine, Russia, Other Countries. 


The Guide is a challenge to all interested in helping to solve some of America’s 
socio-economic problems. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 
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A new craft book e e« « 


The amateur home craftsman 
can still have the pleasure of 
creating without interfering with 
the war effort. This how-to-do-it 
book enables him to make things 
with only simple tools and non- 





The author is well known to your 
readers—she has written for more 
than fifty periodicals such as Better 
Homes and Gardens, Child Life, 
The Grade Teacher, etc. 








for your salvage-conscious patrons 


SMALL CREATIONS FOR YOUR TOOLS 


HAZEL SHOWALTER 


Shows how to make simple yet ge ge 
individual use from bits of salvage material 





objects for home and 


priority materials such as spools, 
old chair rungs, clothespins, etc. 
Clear plates show accurate di- 
mensions and details of design 
of animal toys, attractive acces- 
sories for inside and outside the 
home, and handy gadgets for 
personal use. $2.75 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


1101 Montgomery Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








TRY THIS NEW AND EASIER 


WAY TO MEND TORN PAGES! 








VANISHING PATCH 


NO WETTING! NO STICKINESS! NO BUCKLING! 


An entirely new type of transparent mending film for torn 
book pages, drawings, music, maps, etc. Vanishing Patch 
is perfectly dry—you can place it where you want it, with- 
out soiling your fingers. Then, when you've got it where 
you want it, pass the little Electric Patch elder over 
several times—and the torn section is permanently mended. 
VANISHING PATCH KIT 
with 250 strips of 1” x 
11” Vanishing Patch, 
1 Thermostatically 
Controlled Patch Weld- 


Vanishing Patch does not bleed 
along the edges . . . does not dis- 
color with age .. . the printed 
text beneath the Patch is actually 
more readah!« than the rest of the 
page. Try it, and be convinced. 


eee eeweeee 








Complete Kit will be 
10-day trial 
if requested. 

















HAPPY N 


= eis 
EW YEAR 


250 Vanishing Patch 
Refills, 300 








We wish to take this opportunity to thank our many customers 
for their patronage during the past year and to assure them that 
they will receive the same careful service in 1943. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION - 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


LET’S GO “HUNTTING” 


Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK-OF ANY 


PUBLISHER-IN AWY 
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CORNELL MARINE BOOKS 








These books, written by men foremost in their respective fields, 
are in urgent demand today. Make sure YOUR library has them! 


AMERICAN MERCHANT SEAMAN’'S 


MANUAL. Cornell and Hoffman. Prepares the 
seaman for everyday life on board ship. En- 
dorsed by Coast Guard and Maritime Service 
Schools, it is called the ‘‘Bible of the Merchant 
Service."’ 6th printing, 670 pages. 400 illustra- 
tions. $3.50 


PRIMER OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION. Favill. 
Excellent as a stepping stone to standard texts. 
223 pages, illus. Indexed. $2.00 
MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS’ HAND- 


BOOK. Turpin and MacEwen. A book made 
for use on board ship; prepares for new exami- 
nations. 740 pages, illus. Indexed. $5.00 


NAVIGATION FOR MARINERS AND 


AVIATORS. Polowe. Written by a veteran sea- 
man and teacher. Includes all navigation and 
reference tables. 528 pages, illus. sy 


HOW TO ABANDON SHIP. Richards and 


Banigan. Experienced survivors tell how to save 
your life. Be prepared! 152 pages, illus. In- 
dexed. $1.00 


SHIP’S BUSINESS. McFarland. Invaluable for 
ship’s officers, company officials, agents, under- 
writers. 147 pages, Indexed. $2.00 


STOWAGE, HANDLING AND TRANSPORT 
OF SHIP CARGOES. Garoche. Up-to-date, de- 
tailed and dependable, with special attention to 
deck loads. 437 pages, illus. Indexed. $3.50 


MODERN MARINE ENGINEER'S MANUAL, 


VOL. I. Osbourne. Reference and handbook, 
oes guide, training school text. 1696 
pages,illus. Indexed. $6.00 


MODERN SHIPFITTER’S HANDBOOK. Sway- 
son. A clearly written text for worker and stu- 
dent. Approved by government and private 
training programs. Explains every aspect of 
shipfitting. 4th printing, 309 pages. Over 200 
working drawings. $2.50 


SHIP REPAIR AND ALTERATION. Haliday and 
Swanson. First and only guide for repair-yard 
shipfitters. 378 pages. 200 illus. In wae _ 


MARINE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION. . 
Meets great demand for practical text on ship 
394 pages, 


illus. 
$2.50 


MODERN MARINE ELECTRICITY. Smith. Real 
help for the marine electrician on a modern ship. 
279 pages, illus. Indexed. $2.50 


MODERN MARINE REFRIGERATION. Shulier:. 
Operator’s guide on all marine refrigeration sys- 
tems. 168 pages, illus. $1.50 


MODERN MARINE PIPEFITTING. Hansen. A 
ractical text for workers and students who must 
earn quickly. 434 pages, illus. Indexed. $3.00 


MARINE PIPE COVERING. Godwin. Only 
handbook for practicing marine pipe coverers. 
142 pages, illus. Indexed. $2.00 


PIPING FLEXIBILITY AND STRESSES. = ini- 
eratos and Zeno. Grapho-Analytic method of 
figuring flexibility and stress. Large format, 39 
drawings. $3.00 
PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL ARCHI- 


TECTURE. Rabi. New 218-page edition invalu- 
able ta officers, students. Illus. Indexed. $2.00 


ard work. New edition. 


ndexed. 


SHIP AND AIRCRAFT FAIRING AND DE- 


VELOPMENT. R2b/. Forty-one large clear plates 
with text show hew the work is done. 834” x 
12” format. $2.50 


SHIP’S COOK AND BAKER. Krey. Meets im- 
roved standard of living on merchant ships. 
asic t cam 40 people. 312 pages, illus. 
Indexed. $2.50 


SHIP STEWARD’S HANDBOOK. Krey. Plan- 
ning, buying, apportioning of all foods for 
tanker and cargo ships. 170 pages, illus. In- 
dexed. $2.00 


PURSER’S MANUAL AND MARINE STORE- 


KEEPING. Hili. Full details on the purser’s 
duties and Paper work. Complete storekeeping 
system outlined. 194 pages, charts. $2.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS AND FANCY 
ROPE WORK. Graumont and Hensel. The 


““Britannica’’ of knot and rope work! Contains 
3257 examples . . . deluxe photographic illus- 


trations. ow at a new low price! 629 pages. 
320 full-page plates. ONLY $5.00 
PLANT PROTECTION. Schurman. Tells in de- 


tail how to organize, manage, and train members 
of a plant protection force, large or small. 148 
pages, illus. Indexed. $2.00 


CARGO LOSS AND DAMAGE. McFarland 
How to determine cause of, estimate amount of, 
and place liability for, damage. 148 pages. 
Indexed. $2.00 


METEOROLOGY FOR SHIP AND AIRCRAFT 
OPERATION. Kraght. The wind and weather 
explained in terms that seamen understand! 
Contains 21 easy-to-read tables, special 8-page 
photographic section on cloud formations. 473 
pages, 169 illustrations. Indexed. $3.00 


GLOSSARY OF SHIPBUILDING AND OUT- 


FITTING TERMS. Eddington. Learning the ‘‘lan- 
guage’’ is half the struggle! Comprehensive gloss- 
ary . . . the most complete ever published. 384 
pages. February. $3.50 


THE MARITIME INDUSTRY Federal Regulation 


in Establishing Labor and Safety Standards. 
Wissmann,. horough, accurate survey. 386 
pages. $5.00 


PRIMER OF SHIP BLUEPRINT READING. 
Clark. Simple introduction to ship blueprint 
reading. 121 pages. $1.50 


MARINE ENGINE AND FIRE ROOM GUIDE. 
Jacobs and Cady. What the engineer does and 
how he does it is set forth in this practical guide 
to both engineer and student. 730 pages, illus- 
trated. Indexed. February. $3.50 


NAVAL RESERVE GUIDE. Forster and Cady. 
Complete information concerning enlistments and 
commissions in the Naval Reserve. 340 pages. 
January. $2.50 


SHIP STRUCTURE AND BLUEPRINT READ- 


ING. Heed. Sections on mechanical drawing, 
hull, machinery, piping, appendages, etc. 258 
pages. Illustrated. $2.50 





CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
350 West 23rd St. New York City 
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Is the Library a War Weapon? 


“Is the Library a War Weapon?” was the subject of a meeting of the 
Library Public Relations Council of New York and vicinity, sponsored jointly 
with the New Jersey and New York Library Associations, at Town Hall Club 
on November 13, 1942. George V. Denny, Jr., of Town iat prveee and 
led the discussion which followed the talks. Speakers included: Constance 
Hope, New York publicist; Robert J. Blakely, Office of War Information; 
and Mary Louise Alexander, Office of Price Administration. The genuine 
interest of the more-than-capacity audience was evidence that librarians gen- 
erally are seeking to make their libraries of the greatest possible wartime use 
to their communities. In order to pass along to our readers the highlights 
of the meeting, the editors of the Bulletin have asked the speakers for their 
notes. These are not the talks exactly as given, but are based on the talks 
and the general discussion which followed. 








Introductory Note 
By George V. Denny, Jr.* 








I CAN never say no to the librarians. All 

flattery aside, I think you have the great- 
est opportunity and I think you are using 
your potentialities more than any other 
source in adult education today. 


We are in the midst of the greatest revo- 
lutionary period in this world due to the 
impact of science and wrongly solved prob- 
lems. As long as we are a free people and 
are not attempting to solve these problems 
by a dictatorial government, public opinion 
is the strongest force that can operate to 
determine our destiny. You have seen pub- 
lic opinion in action in case of the arms 





* Moderator of America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
and president of Town Hall. 
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embargo, lease lend, the drafting of the 
18-year-olds. There was not enough public 
opinion acting in the case of the silver ques- 
tion but you see it acting in tariff. We have 
organized ourselves as members of pressure 
groups, all a part of this complex thing, 
public opinion, which seems to be govern- 
ing the actions of our legislators and there- 
fore the actions of our nation which deter- 
mines in a sense our destiny. 

What forms that public opinion? Lots 
of things. I suppose most of you librarians 
have settled whether you are going to be 
custodians or educators and I hope most of 
you have decided that you have a responsi- 
bility as educators. If you are not going to 
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ooeee that responsibility you had better start 
handing in your tickets to the first good 
dictator that comes along. As long as we 
are a free people, all of the agencies must 
help the public to do everything they can 
that is honest. None of the organized pres- 
sure groups can do the job. Labor can’t do 
it, the government can’t do it, the church 
can’t do it, but education can, and the people 
representing the libraries can do more than 
any one agency to see that the public opinion 
is honestly formed. Is the library a war 
weapon? I wonder when the American 
people will get it through their heads that 
winning a war is no more than winning 
an armistice. If we don’t win the peace 
as well as the war, we are not doing any- 
thing at all. It is useless to win battles 
unless the battles stay won. I don’t mean 
to be taking issue with any of the speakers. 


I am assuming that they are going to take 
more or less of the affirmative because they 
are enlightened people who see far ahead. 

Is the library a war weapon? Let's hear 
these three speakers in the field of public 
opinion who are themselves educators, 
whether they like it or not. In my humble 
opinion there is more education in terms 
of influencing the social action of American 
people in one a of The Saturday Evening 
Post or one good, effective movie than there 
is in the work of a lot of so-called educa- 
tional associations, who sit up in their eso- 
teric halls and discuss what is good for the 
masses. These people are working with the 
masses, 130 million of them. Is the library 
a war weapon? Let us look at it as a force 
in the midst of 130 million people, in the 
midst of the greatest revolution this world 
has ever seen. 


Publicizing the Library as a War Weapon 


By Constance Hope * 


"TODAY's date, as we have all probably 

noted by now, is Friday the thirteenth. 
And whether we admit it or not, most of 
us mark this day on our calendar with a bit 
of trepidation and are sort of glad when it’s 
over. But publicity people are a — lot 
and we actually look forward to days like 
this. Frankly, if Friday the thirteenth, de- 
spite its ominous significance, affords us an 
opportunity to arrange a stunt for one of 
our clients which results in a newspaper 
break, it’s a lucky day. 

Actually, it is this sort of thing I would 
like to speak to you about tonight—-stunts, 
news-pegs, angles, and the strange jargon 
that publicity has contributed to the vocabu- 
lary and everyday living of the twentieth 
century. You may wonder how all of this 
fits into the subject, Is the Library a War 
Weapon? The library is inherently a weapon 
to help the war effort, since it has the all- 
important task of aiding in the process of 
education, both on a national and a local 
scale. Yet, the library cannot make its maxi- 
mum contribution to the war effort without 
first making the general public keenly con- 





* Author of Publicity Is Broccoli, president of Con- 
stance Hope Associates, publicity representative for Metro- 
politan Opera Association, Columbia Recording Company, 
and many others. 
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scious of it as an indispensable part of the 
war work. 

Many people still see the library as an 
“ivory tower’ —a place to “escape”’ the reali- 
ties of present-day life. They have not yet 
been made aware of libraries as modern, 
progressive, alert organizations, disseminat- 
ing and popularizing important material and 
ideas which the government is anxious to 
bring to the people. I, myself, for a 
rarely turn to the library for research infor 
mation of a current character. When I want 
information on the latest taxes, or price 
control, rationing, or the construction of 
a new type of engine, I must confess that 
instead of turning to the library, I call one 
of the government agencies. And I am sure 
this is not an isolated case. Therefore, it 
appears to me that in order to develop pres- 
tige and perform the best type of service to 
the community and the nation, the library 
must educate the gy to its functions other 
than as a place for reference material. Li- 
braries must lay particular stress on their 
participation in the active phases of life 
today. 

Certainly one of the significant jobs of 
the library is to publicize itself. This must 
be done not only through library and school 
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publications, but through smart, attractive 
publicity in the daily papers, magazines, 
tradé papers. And in this instance, I am 
referring not only to magazines of the li- 
brary field, but trade papers of big business, 
such as Printer’s Ink and Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Women’s Wear, Retailing, Gasoline 
Retailer, Tide, Butcher's Advocate, etc. Once 
the leading businessmen of our country 
really understand the function of the library 
in the twentieth century, they might be in- 
terested in contributing money or books re- 
lated to their product or interest. Therefore 
one of the first jobs of librarians is to pres- 
ent their real function, in an attractive pack- 
age, to those with whom they come in 
contact. The library must get away from 
being identified as a repository for the 
classic, the academic, and the dead, by a 
well planned campaign to draw attention. 

An exhibition, WAR COMES TO THE 
PEOPLE, shown at the Library of Congress 
with a foreword by Archibald MacLeish, 
comprised photographs by Therese Bonney 
taken in Finland, and in Belgium and France 
prior to Hitler's entry into these countries. 
The effectiveness of that exhibit makes one 
wish it could have been shown in at least one 
library in every community. Had this been 
done, tied in with a special feature of cur- 
rent books on the subject, the value in terms 
of favorable publicity for this live library 
news could have been momentous, and at the 
same time an invaluable public service would 
have been performed. 

However, the Museum of Modern Art 
did show this exhibition with excellent re- 
sult. The Museum has from time to time 
sponsored Coffee Concerts, which, musically, 
are up-to-date as newspaper headlines, bring- 
ing a wide variety of newsy comments in 
many publicity media, as do also the regular 
showings of early and important films, mile- 
stones in film history. Such projects tend 
to direct attention to the Museum and at- 
tract — who otherwise would not enter 
its portals. 

In the same way, the Metropolitan Opera 
Association has in recent years been able 
to capture America with opera as never be- 
fore. Regularly broadcast operas are now 
supplemented with nation-wide dissemina- 
tion of news and information particularly 
styled for radio listening. This, 8 in- 
formal talks by prominent people from all 
walks of life who explain, highlight, and 
generally create interest in opera per se, has 
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given a new impetus not only to opera but 
to good music, generally. 

This has been grist to the news interest 
mill of editors throughout the country. Re- 
sult: Opera today is firmly entrenched and 
rated by many, who never had heard an 
opera before and yet have one to see, a 
necessity in America’s cultural life. Similarly 
the librarians of the nation can bring to the 
attention of the public the significant work 
our American libraries can do. 

For the purpose of developing prestige 
and public interest, there is no reason why 
“stunts” cannot be planned for libraries as 
they are planned for other institutions. 
Forums, teas, luncheons, discussion groups, 
and things of this nature are well known 
to librarians. The important aspect in this 
connection, however, is the manner in which 
these are set up. “Name” people must be 
called in, both because they are publicity 
material and because they have something 
to contribute. 

For example, an exhibit and forum could 
be planned around “The History of the 
Pamphlet and Its Place in Our Current 
War Effort.” In addition to a discussion of 
the development of ber ane in America 
and a display of old pamphlets, it might 
have, as guest speakers, representatives of 
Government agencies who are actually put- 
ting the pamphlet to practical use. The 
presence of these people would make the 
affair newsworthy. And that is how the 
public gets to know what you are doing. 

Another idea which comes to mind is a 
display and lecture on “The Life of a Soldier 
in the U.S, Army” with its major appeal to 
neighborhood mothers, fathers, and relatives 
of the boys. Representatives of the Army 
and even recruiting officers might be present. 

To focus attention on “The Child in the 
War,” a prominent child psychologist or 
author of children’s books might be invited 
to address a parents’ meeting on things to 
do to lessen the strain of these difficult days 
on children. To provide entertainment for 
the children while the parents are listening 
to the talk, a marionette show might be 
arranged for the youngsters. To publicize 
this locally, the speaker would be inter- 
viewed for the newspapers and perhaps 
speak about the event on the radio, And 
the drama editor would welcome pictures 
of the puppets and the kids watching the 
show for his section of the paper. In any 
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case the library would get the credit which 
influences the public and stimulates interest. 


Fundamentals 


To get down to fundamentals. First: 
personnel. The effective publicity man or 
woman must have a facile mind and pen, 
an instinct for what makes news, a knowl- 
edge of what makes the library interesting, 
a tremendous capacity for hard work and 
long hours, and a knowledge of all the 
angles and outlets for material which will 
result in space for the library. I admit that 
it is difficult to find this paragon in the 
publicity field, no less these qualifications 
and a librarian to boot. 

Next: outlets. There are many types of 
publicity outlets. Our office works pretty 
consistently with over 700 newspaper people 
who can use publicity material in one form 
or another. To do a workmanlike job, each 
of these outlets must be handled so that 
maximum results are achieved. Complete 
story coverage is basic to good publicity. 
When you are preparing a story, pause and 
think which editors of what publications 
might conceivably be interested in printing 
it, and in what form, and write various 
versions of the event which are slanted to 
the particular page or publication to which 
it will be sent. 


Case in Point 


Let me give you a typical example. Last 
week the Metropolitan Opera Guild had a 
rally luncheon at the Waldorf. Among the 
guests of honor were various notables, In 
order to realize fully all the potential pub- 
licity for this event specially prepared mate- 
rial should have been sent to city desks of 
all local daily newspapers, photo desks, so- 
ciety editors, music editors, and motion pic- 
ture editors. Once all these routine outlets 
have been covered you must then cover the 
so-called extra-curricular outlets. Because 
the list of guests of honor included Jeannette 
MacDonald, Katharine Cornell, and Vera 
Zorina, stories should be sent to the motion 
picture editor, drama editor, and dance edi- 
tor. The same = should be followed 
through with the news and pictorial syndi- 
cates, 

Important space-getters are the feature 
story and the type of yarn we have christened 
the “canned” story. While, actually, these 
are two different types of story, essentially 
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they are both human-interest stories. But, 
here’s the significant part. These stories, 
ostensibly written around topics of general 
interest, in reality serve as a pretext for im- 
parting information, for instance, that Ilka 
Chase, author of the best selling Past Im- 
perfect, is appearing in the film, “Now, 
Voyager.” 

This, incidentally, is the general principle 
behind any well written publicity story. Like 
the fine print in an installment contract, the 
hook is buried where it will do the most 
good. Your interest in the story, as well as 
the editor’s reason for printing it, may be 
that it contains a bit of inside information 
about the fashion news in the clothes worn 
by Miss Jones. Actually, the message the 
publicist wishes to convey may be written 
to impart the information that she has just 
written a book, made a picture, designed 
an air-conditioned phone th, or opened 
a new shop. 

As for national magazine feature stories 
or articles, even the old lady in Dubuque 
must know that a good many of the stories 
in our national magazines and newspapers 
are publicity inspired. The usual approach 
to these media is to think up an “angle” 
(involving your client of course), discuss 
it with the department editor and if he says 
okay, you just sit down and write it. Or, 
in the case of a magazine, you can suggest 
it as a possibility to one of the numerous 
free-lance writers who make a specialty of 
doing magazine articles. The free-lancer 
then submits an outline to editors of various 
magazines, who either toss the writer out 
or invite him to submit a completed article. 

In the case of “canned” stories the pro- 
cedure is fundamentally the same. First I'd 
like to point out that the term “canned 
outlet” is a publicity phrase referring to 
syndicated feature stories of no particular 
time or news value, which reveal beauty 
secrets, hobbies, home lives, child training 
theories, and favorite recipes of well known 
personalities. A prerequisite of these stories 
is, of course, that they include that “hook” 
I spoke of a few minutes ago. And the 


-wise publicist will place as many of these 


“canned” stories as he can almost as a first 
step in a publicity campaign. 


Pictures 


Now let us treat for a moment the ques- 
tion of photography and picture technique. 
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AT THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE 
Left to right: George V. Denny, Jr., Constance Hope, Mary Louise Alexander, Robert ]. Blakely 


Most important is that the picture must tell 
a story. The action, the position of the 
personalities, their facial expression, and the 
entire mood of the photo should make it 
self-explanatory. The caption, still a funda- 
mental necessity for purposes of clarification, 
should be secondary. 

The photograph must also be taken with 
an eye to newspaper space, which unfortu- 
nately is perennially ‘‘tight.” Therefore, it 
is always necessary to watch the amount of 
space the picture you are shooting will need. 
A two-column cut has a better chance to 
run than a three, and a one-column the best 
chance of all. So when you take a publicity 
picture, try to limit the number of par- 
ticipants and the scope of the action so that, 
wherever possible, you can bring the city 
editor a one- or two-column cut. 

Photographic coverage is the next step. 
When an event occurs in which you think 
the newspapers will be interested, call the 
city desks of the metropolitan papers, in- 
forming them of the details and suggesting 
that they send a photographer down to cover 
the event. Syndicates and news services, 
which cover news events and sell photos to 
the newspapers, should also be covered. 
Finally, it is wise to have your own pho- 
tographer along so that you will have pic- 
tures of the event to service to the news- 
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papers in case the city editor is unable to 
spare a photographer. Always prepare cap- 
tions in advance with all the data filled in 
except the names reading from left to right. 
This information is written in when the 
picture is taken and handed to the news 
photographer as he rushes back to his paper. 
Such a procedure insures correct copy for 
your photographs. 

To go back to the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild Luncheon, a further follow-up after 
having serviced the photo desks of all local 
newspapers would be to service pictures to 
Life, Look, Pic, Click, etc., as well as Time 
and Fortune. Then pictures which include 
Jeannette MacDonald should go’to the mo- 
tion picture magazines. Zorina pictures 
should go to dance magazines. Pictures of 
opera figures, such as Novotna, Melchior, 
Tibbett, and others who attended should be 
serviced to musical papers, such as the 
Courier, Musical America, Etude, Digest, 
etc., and all society pictures should be shown 
to the editors of the Waldorf’s own maga- 
zine, as well as Vogue, Harper's, Town & 
Country, etc., and other society publications. 
The Debs who were present open the pages 
of the Junior League Magazine, and so on. 

You may think this does the trick but to 
really milk the job dry you should now pick 
out the photographs in which international 
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figures are represented and send one with 
Bruno Walter in it to the German-language 
papers, Melchior to the Scandinavian papers, 
Martinelli to the Italian-language press, and 
Zorina and Milanov to the Slavic press. 


Radio Commentators 


Then having this below the belt you start 
on the radio commentators (unless they were 
invited to the luncheon), Bessie Beatty, 
Marion Young, Adrienne Ames, Mary Mar- 
garet McBride, etc. If you have a prominent 
so-called “visiting fireman,” you can capi- 
talize on him, especially if he should happen 
to be an advertiser. 

You'll love having a big advertiser on 
the board. Stories develop a completely new 
charm for the editor when they deal with 
the golden words of an advertiser. And 
why not? They are the newspapers’ bread 
and butter, and show me the man who tries 
to bite the hand that feeds him. 


After tapping the out-of-town outlets 
through figures who are news in these 
towns, then comes the so-called “mopping 
up,” which includes all hotel publications, 
throw-aways (which is another name for the 
small magazines which are given to guests 
in hotels), and house organs. If Thomas 
Watson, president of International Business 
Machines, attends, there is a potential break 
in the I.B.M. publication Think and if 
Jesse Strauss, head of Macy’s, attends, there 
is an opening for a story and picture in 
Macy’s house organ. After that there are 
the college papers and then the high school 
publications, and even community papers 
such as Bronx Home News, Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, Staten Island Advance, not to speak 
of the suburban press. 


The publicist who is intent on “breaking 
the columns” has various means at his com- 
mand. He can furnish the columnist with 
stray bits of authentic information about his 
clients. If nothing has happened to a client, 
the tidbit can be about someone else “as 
told to” the client. If the client hasn’t been 
doing anything, and doesn’t know anybody 
who has been doing anything, as a last 
resort you enter the realm of the gag. 

If you can get more than one of your 
(or preferably my) clients mentioned in the 
gag so much the better. The perfect example 
of what every press agent would like to see 
in Winchell, for instance, might run some- 
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thing like this: “Jeannette MacDonald, who 
ran into Lotte Lehmann at Columbia Record- 
ing Co., said she heard that Penizek the 
Furrier told Lily Pons at the Metropolitan 
Opera that Lauritz Melchoir is saying that 
he is being referred to so often as the Great 
Dane, that his mail now goes to the ASPCA 
instead of ASCAP.” 

The late O. O. McIntyre frankly admitted 
he couldn’t keep his column going without 
the good offices of press agents. Many 
others feel the same way. However, you 
must verify your material. Columnists will 
only accept material from agents in whom 
they have confic -ace. 


Stunts 


And now finally, to the question of 
“stunts.” It is a specific technique in the 
publicity business. Stunts are actually the 
most spectacular part of press-agentry. It is 
after the groundwork has been laid that you 


* direct your publicity campaign to include 


the stunt. Roughly, there are two kinds of 
stunts—the screwy, space-grabbing variety, 
that and nothing more, and the more com- 
plex brand combining the mad-hatter ap- 
proach with tested salesmanship. 

There are occasions when the stunt is 
used as a legitimate device that ties right 
in with a merchandising campaign for a 
product. The one-millionth driver to use 
the new Midtown Tunnel in New York 
was awarded a book of twenty-five free 
passes. We had been thinking about the 
unfortunate motorist who, perhaps, had got- 
ten up early on the eventful day, only to 
miss the prize by one number. So to the 
million-and-first driver to use the tunnel as 
well as to No. 999,999 we presented as con- 
solation prize, a set of our client Columbia 
Recording Company’s album of records 
which included the song, I Shoulda Stood 
in Bed. Equivalents of this stunt idea for 
the library would be the previously men- 
tioned history of the pamphlet, the display 
and lecture on “The Life of a Soldier in 
the U.S. Army,” and pointing up the library 
and the child in the war. 

Publicity programs are malleable. It is 
not necessary to employ every technique all 
the time. Decide on how far you want to 
go ... how much ground you want to cover, 
or rather how much you must cover, to 
achieve your goal. Then plunge! 
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The Role of Information in a Democracy at War 
By Robert ]. Blakely * 


HE library is a war weapon because of 
the role of information in a democracy 

at war. This role is to permit the people to 
understand what needs to be done and why, 
so that they can do it. Easily said—but the 
human and personal implications are more 
difficult to grasp. At its core, the question is 
one of fundamental conviction. Do we really 
feel that the people should understand? Do 
we trust their intelligence and integrity suf- 
ficiently? A good deal of our trust is his- 
torical, which means habit. But each gener- 
ation has to reestablish its faith in the people 
personally. Each of us—even the best of us— 
_has his blind spots: subjects (usually touch- 
ing his self interest) concerning which he 
does not think the people should probe too 
deep. And collectively we have our sacred 
cows. But normally in America there are 
enough of us who will defend free inquiry 
and information in enough matters touching 
“the other fellow” to gang up on those who 
are resisting it in specific matters; thus we 
permit democracy to work. In times of 
crisis, however, the balance is easily tipped. 
Then we are likely to gang up on the fellows 
who are trying to push inquiry and publicity. 
The library during this war is under the 
obligation of rethinking the principles of his 


work. “Do I —s trust the people? 
Why am I a librarian? Out of accident or 
drift? Or because I feel that this is the 


best way I can help inform the people and 
thereby buttress the functioning of self 
government ?” 


After the principles, personal and profes- 
sional, are rethought, the librarian must re- 
examine his methods. These methods are 
constantly to be changed because of the 
changing environment of the library. At the 
present time, for example, the schools—lib- 
eral arts, technical, secondary, and higher— 
are jettisoning the teaching of meaning and 
value. This throws a greater task upon the 
librarian to try to teach meaning Ps value. 

If, trusting the People, one believes that 
they should be informed, he is troubled at 
the fact that so many of our citizens are not 
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informed, The problem for all informational 
agencies—and I include the library and the 
federal government—is, how to reach the 
unreached? Techniques of appeal have their 
place, but a limited one. Fundamentally we 
must have some service to provide them. 
The library does not directly reach the greater 
half of our population. The librarian must 
ask himself, “What service have I to give 
them—not an abstract service, and not one 
clear only to me, but a concrete, practical 
service which they can appreciate and there- 
fore seek?” An honest answer to this ques- 
tion would revolutionize the working of 
most public libraries in America. Their pro- 
grams would be altered and expanded. Their 
appeals would be adapted to the needs of 
the unreached groups. Their information 
would be simplified. By simplified I mean 
clarified and translated. Americans in the 
main do not recognize different kinds of in- 
telligence. They recognize only superior and 
inferior, their standards being based on the 
values of formal academic education. Conse- 
quently when they try to be simple they suc- 
ceed merely in being condescending. Finally, 
the library's program of promotion would be 
made attractive. This means popular in the 
best sense of the word, neither “stuffy” nor 
vulgar. 


The Strategy of Truth 


The problem of informing the citizens of 
a democracy is the problem of the strategy 
of truth. This appears sharply to us now 
when we are at war. It was not created by 
the war, it will not disappear with the war. 
What is the strategy of truth? One can de- 
fine it in part by telling what it is not. It is 
not the folly of going down to ruin hugging 
the ideal of Absolute and Objective Truth 
to one’s bosom. It is not the equal folly of 
fabricating, twisting, and falsifying in order 
to try to manipulate public opinion. It is the 
strategy of using truth for a purpose—the 
purpose of promoting democracy, In itself 
truth is neutral. So is an airplane. An air- 
plane can be used to transport serum to a 
stricken community. It can be used for idle 
joy-tiding. It can be used to bomb hospitals. 
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Truth, too, can be used for good, bad, or 
indifferent purposes. We in the Office of 
War Information are trying to use it to’ help 
win the war. This is the task of the librarian 
also. The important thing to realize is that, 
because we have a purpose, we afe not re- 
lieved of the necessity of using truth; nor, 
on the other hand (and here is where our 
people are most confused) does truth cease 
to be true just because it is employed for an 
end. In our case it is the end of letting the 
people understand what and why so that 
they will do that which is necessary. We be- 
lieve that if the people know the truth they 
will make the right decisions and follow 
through with the right actions; that if the 
job is difficult the best way to get it done is 
to let the people know how difficult the job 
is. 

But, “What is truth?” There are usually 
two reasons for asking this question—either 
to imply that it cannot be answered and 
thereby to evade responsibility (as did Pon- 
tius Pilate), or to seek guidance in finding 
the truth. 


A Point of View 


To find truth one must, of course, have 
vigilance and accuracy and diligence. But 
beyond this one must have a point of view. 

The chief need for a point of view is that 
only from a point of view do facts have 
meaning. Only from a point of view can 
you make them orderly. One of the biggest 
jobs of OWI is to make some order out of 
the disparate informational programs of the 
multitude of federal departments and agen- 
cies. We try to do this through our various 
bureaus and through getting representatives 
of the agencies together. The librarian has 
in essence this same problem in the com- 
munity. We in OWI are trying to make 
your task easier by trying to bring about a 
unified War Information Center in each 
community. The community librarian must 
play his part in this unified center. 


Only from a point of view can one fit the 
ag 9 into the past and the future. The job 
or both OWI and librarians is not to get 
lost in a nebula of detail. We must ask and 
try to answer fundamental questions of 
meaning and direction. Where did the war 
come from? Where is it going? What can 
we hope to get out of victory? As victory 
looms on the horizon—far away and along 
an uphill road, but now in sight—it becomes 
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more and more important for us to ask these 
long-run questions. In one sense at least the 
librarian is a specialist. He is—or should be 
—a thinker, with all of the painful and 
onerous responsibilities of reflection and 
analysis. The job is not to work out and 
proclaim the “answers.” The job is to * 
sent issues, to sketch alternatives, and to 
suggest solutions. 

Only from a point of view can you fit the 
different levels of generality of truth to- 
gether and fit them all to the specific. At 
best any description of a national problem is 
imperfect. It is only when policies and pro- 
grams are translated into the specific com- 
munity that they have meaning. The librar- 
ian’s task in this respect is clear. It is two- 
way: to explain the federal program to the 
community in terms of its peculiarities; to 
advise the federal government of the peculi- 
arities and the applications of the program. 

Only from a point of view can one “‘co- 
ordinate” information. The task here is more 
than one of fitting the pieces of a jigsaw 
ome together. The pieces fit imperfectly at 

st and often they do not fit at all. OWI's 
problem in the federal government indicates 
the kind of influence + serve can exert in 
their communities. If the programs of two 
or more agencies are really contradictory, we 
cannot truthfully fit their informational pro- 
grams together. But we can try to influence 
them to change their programs so as to fit. 
Many comparable situations arise locally. 


Thus of necessity the informational agency 
influences policy. This in one respect is the 
old problem of the Supreme Court. The jus- 
tices must interpret specific laws in the light 
of basic law, yet refrain from legislating out 
of prejudice or bias. The informational 
agency must interpret and influence programs 
according to the law of logic and coherence, 
yet scrupulously avoid manipulating opera- 
tional policy. 

Filling this role in the community in war- 
time—if and just because he does it well and 
with integrity—the librarian is asking for 
trouble. He will be assailed because he has 
a point of view. But without a point of view 
he will not be doing his job. 

I suggest that one of the big assignments 
for librarians, individually and as a group, 
is to realize, define, enlarge, and refine their 
“frame of reference” according to which they 
administer their educational services to our 


people. 
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Tactics for Truth 


One of the tactics of the strategy of truth 
in our American democracy is to make use 
of the established media of information. In- 
forming the people must not be a process of 
going to them over or under or around these 
media, but through them. The reason is 
basic. It is that these media check and bal- 
ance and supplement each other. The large 
job can be done only by cooperation each 
with the other and all of them with the gov- 
ernment. Cooperation is the essence of the 
free society. And in no function is coopera- 
tion more necessary than in information, be- 
cause cooperation here is built upon that 
most delicate of foundations—trust. 

This means that OWI, for example, uses 
the press, the radio, the movies, the libraries, 
the schools, advertising, organizations, We 
must accept the limitations of these media— 
and the limitations are both real and serious. 
If we influence them at all it is through per- 
suasion and trust, not through coercion. It 
also means that we are subject to the constant 
criticism of these media. Some of this criti- 
cism is ill-informed and ill-intentioned. But 
this “some” is far outweighed by the advan- 


tages of cooperation. In the main we are 
checked well. Where we are right we are 
corroborated; where we are wrong we are 
corrected. Our generalities are interpreted 
and applied in countless particular com- 
munities and areas. 

I mention this for two reasons. The first, 
that the library is one of the established 
media which the, government must use in 
informing the people. We must accept its 
limitations. But we gain from the library's 
checking and corroborating and applying our 
information. We need to work out further 
how we can best use and adapt these facili- 
ties. The second reason I mention this tactic 
is that, being a medium of information, the 
library has the same problem of using other 
media of information. I merely call atten- 
tion to the problem and the opportunities— 
and offer one hint. The librarian in the main 
expects advertising to do his job for him 
instead of merely making it easier for him 
to do his job. The soap manufacturer knows 
that all the advertising he can do will not 
build up his business unless he has salesmen 
to follow after and “take the orders.”” The 
same applies to libraries. The more news- 
paper and radio publicity you get, the greater 
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the need for salesmen’ to follow through. 
Salesmen in this res are the services 
which libraries can provide, A second limi- 
tation in advertising is that only certain 
things can be sold the way you sell soap. 
Belief in the necessity of this war, trust in 
the people, faith in democracy, confidence in 
the future—these cannot be sold by “plugs” 
or “ads.” Neither can belief in the necessity 
for free inquiry and investigation and in- 
formation. 

Another tactic in the strategy of truth is 
to employ discussion. This involves a point 
of philosophy: the belief that people are 
more likely to arrive at the right answer 
and that their convictions are more likely 
to endure if they rest upon the firm founda- 
tions of inquiry and not on the shifting 
sands of emotional excitement only. 

The federal government recognizes this. 
OWI and OCD are cooperating in a wide- 
spread program of discussion through de- 
fense councils, through the block plan, and 
through organizations. The librarian and 
the library can play—indeed must play—a 
valiant role in this if it is to be effective. 
I make three suggestions. One, if we really 
believe in discussion, after we have exer- 
cised the greatest restraint and tact and 
objectivity, we must be prepared to “go to 
the mat” to establish the people’s right to 
analyze and ask questions and make pro- 
posals in the community. Two, we need 
to draw as many people as possible into this 
program—not merely the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have participated in “adult edu- 
cation” in the past, but millions and mil- 
lions. Three, we need to promote “cross- 
fertilization” of ideas. So much discussion 
in clubs and groups, though it may be dis- 
cussion between different persons, is a mon- 


ologue of the same mentality embodied in 
different minds and vocal chords. 


Wielding the Library Weapon 


I list—without development and without 
trying to be more than illustrative—seven 
ways in which libraries can wield their 
weapon in this war. 

1. Time local informational programs 
with the schedule of federal programs. In 
OWI we are working out a combination 
priority list and timetable on informational 
campaigns so that we can tell as far ahead 
as possible what will be the most pressing 
informational problems in a particular week. 

2. Supplement our general information 
with local application and illustrations. 

3. Emphasize basic matters; raise basic 
questions; press for consideration of them. 

4, Check and criticize, amend, and cor- 
roborate the information coming to the 
community from the federal government. 

5. Cooperate in establishing a unified 
war information center or system in the 
community; be a bridge particularly between 
town and gown, school and city or country. 

6. Take part in the discussion and edu- 
cational programs in the community. Ad- 
vise OWI on the needs for materials and 
adaptations of materials. Help organize dis- 
cussion groups; lead discussion groups; help 
train other leaders. Supplement the materia! 
which is sent to the community with addi- 
tional material, especially background. 

7. Advise OWI and OCD on the need 
for information in local communities. The 
problem of “rumors” is fundamentally a 
problem of filling informational gaps with 
adequate information and of dispelling con- 
fusion with explanation. 


Library Public Relations, Within and Without 
the Profession 


~. 


I SHOULD like tonight to discuss two 
phases of a public relations program for 
librarians, one within the profession and one 
directed to the outside groups that libraries 
serve. These are equally important, but the 
* Librarian, Stamford, Connecticut, Public Ligeaty ; fer- 


merly special library Consultant for Office of lian 
Defense and Office of Price Administration. 
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By Mary Louise Alexander * 


first seems to me the more urgent because we 
cannot tell an effective story to the world 
until there is a better understanding among 
librarians of the skills and resources avail- 
able within the profession. And I feel that 
we shall not render the kind of library service 
needed during and after the war until more 
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intelligent use is made of our special skills 
and materials. 

By public relations I mean a continuing 
educational campaign to promote a true 
understanding of libraries rather than such 
publicity activities as exhibits, radio pro- 
grams, and similar operations. The latter are 
of great importance but they have been dis- 
cussed so long and fully by the profession 
that it should now be a question only of 
adapting proven methods to the war needs. 


Relations within the Profession 


In more and more fields there is recogni- 
tion of the need for allied strategy, joint 
planning, and true cooperation for the war 
effort. But libraries have yet to make a 
comprehensive analysis of the informational 
needs connected with the war, and have yet 
to effect a complete mobilization of those 
units within the profession that are capable 
of filling the war needs. Some of the hin- 
drances to a more efficient, realistic approach 
to library war service seem to me to be these. 
No one library in any community is able to 
do all of the things needed for the war. Yet 
few librarians know enough about the other 
library collections and services in their vi- 
cinity to call upon their help. Strong, work- 
ing groups of local librarians are needed 
before an effective war effort is possible. 
Even nationally there is a lack of integration 
and the present library planning is involving 
only part of the profession. 

I gain the impression from current library 
literature that the profession is stressing the 
library as an educational force in these war 
times. I would not for one moment mini- 
mize the importance of an informed public 
nor the great need for universal understand- 
ing of the principles involved in the world 
struggle. But there are other vital and more 
urgent problems facing "o today and 
these are not being met by libraries in all 
communities. For instance, consumers need 
practical information on their part in the war 
effort; business men and technical interests 
have more specific needs for information 
than ever before; the leaders responsible for 
war activities in their community need highly 
specialized information, organized for in- 
stant use. It is not enough for libraries to 
collect and display current materials, they 
must be experts on content so as to supply 
answers to the questions facing all sorts of 


people. 
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That is why the help of every effective 
unit in the library profession is needed. Per- 
haps public relations is not the term to apply 
to library cooperation, but I have the feeling 
that if we librarians would broaden our pro- 
fessional contacts, appraise and capitalize our 
assets, we might achieve a more successful 
war program. Cooperation might also bring 
more imaginative, statesmanlike planning 
for the future. I should like to see in all 
important cities, groups of librarians with 
specialized subject knowledge set up to study 
and meet various war needs, The volume 
and complexity of the information coming 
out of Washington alone requires that li- 
brarians make a thorough and continuing 
study of many of the individual series. Gov- 
ernment releases are today guiding the ac- 
tivities of large sections of the public and it 
is not enough for librarians to ew and file 
them; they must be interpreted and brought 
to the attention of people who need them. 
Obviously there is wasteful duplication if all 
libraries attempt to maintain and service 
complete files. Specialization and coopera- 
tion seem the only solution. If the time and 
ability of local librarians prove inadequate, 
consultants or cooperators could easily be 
found to aid the library effort. The impor- 
tant thing is for librarians to convince people 
everywhere that we are able and willing to 
supply the informational needs of any com- 
munity. Within the last year or so several 
important new directories and guides to li- 
brary resources have been published. More 
of these are badly needed, but what we have 
could be put to more effective use if infor- 
mation on local libraries were segregated and 
further evaluated by librarians in specialized 
fields. These recotile should then be kept up 
to date and serviced from some central point 
in a community so that the public and li- 
brarians themselves could be guided to the 
best sources for their specific needs. 


Relations with the Public 
and Government 


Now for the second phase of our public 
relations problem, the need to tell people 
outside the profession what librarians know 
and can do. I say librarians because many 
people think of libraries as buildings or col- 
lections of books rather than as service units 
or groups of information specialists. To my 
knowledge there has never been a broad sus- 
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tained program to describe and interpret li- 
brary service in terms of the people who use 
libraries. Developments in our field are re- 
ported chiefly in our professional journals 
and publicized to librarians, not to the public 
in terms of their needs and interests. Here 
is an opportunity for most progressive, cap- 
able people in the profession to plan and 
execute a true public relations program. 
Although better understanding of librar- 
ianship is needed on the part of nearly every 
group today, one group leads all the rest, in 
my opinion. It is the Government. My ex- 
perience in Washington gave me a disturbing 
sense of the ignorance in many high places 
as to (1) what libraries do for their com- 
munities and (2) the need for trained li- 
brarians in research work. This country is 
faced with the most gigantic information 
program in its history—civilian defense, 
price control, rationing, taxes, wage and sal- 
ary control, manpower allocation, and all the 
other government regulations affecting our 
lives. The war agencies themselves have 
failed to set up official, unified information 
centers in local areas. Libraries are the most 
logical public service in any community to 
handle a central information service and li- 
brarians should therefore have a share in the 
planning and execution of many of the gov- 
ernment activities, Closer cooperation be- 
tween librarians and Washington might help 
us to anticipate people’s needs for informa- 
tion; help us to evaluate government reports 
and emphasize certain types of .informa- 
tion. Several Washington agencies recently 
planned ‘‘packet services’” for libraries by 
which scattered selections of documents that 
happen to be in stock in Washington are 
mailed at irregular intervals to libraries. This 
type of service is far less useful than would 
be a smaller number of better publications, 
sent to those libraries that actually need them 
and will use them. Groups of local librar- 
ians should decide among themselves where 
in their area the really complete files of 
government material should be maintained. 


Librarians as Members of 
a Profession 


Finally, should we not make a concerted 
effort to increase the prestige of librarians as 
individuals and as members of a profession ? 
In all this vast expansion program in Wash- 
ington, librarians still occupy a very lowly 
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place in the estimation of the Civil Service 
Commission. The ratings for most library 
positions are so low that it is necessary to 
hide the fact that one is a librarian and to 
call oneself instead an information specialist, 
an economist, or an analyst of some kind. 
Yet the library techniques, on the highest 
possible plane, are badly needed in many 
parts of the war effort. I have seen most 
inadequate information files in some very 
strategic spots in Washington. And I have 
seen research work that could have been 
done better and more quickly if someone in 
that office had had a knowledge of the stand- 
ard reference sources so well known to li- 
brarians. 

There is one important project now under 
way in Washington in which librarians 
should have a part. I refer to Elmer Davis’ 
effort to reduce the publishing programs of 
government agencies. The government has 
formed advisory committees to appraise pub- 
lications and plan for changes. I have not 
seen a librarian’s name on such committees 
although I believe efforts are being made to 
allow librarians to reflect their specialized 
experience with government documents. Un- 
doubtedly some librarians are more aware of 
the relative importance of various govern- 
ment series than are the issuing bureaus be- 
cause they see them under fire and in con- 
stant use. 

Librarians could be helpful in connection 
with another current government publication 
problem, namely the government depository- 
library system. The depository list was 
made up many years ago and has not, | 
believe, been revised to fit the changes in 
local library situations. Many once large and 
busy institutions have ceased to have a real 
need for government publications and now 
lack the staff to care for them, yet the docu- 
ments continue to pile up on their shelves. 
Librarians themselves should volunteer to 
study local situations, agree among them- 
selves as to which libraries in the areas 
should logically be government depositories 
and then make recommendations to Wash- 
ington. I’m sure there are many other proj- 
ects on which librarians could be helpful if 
there were closer working arrangements be- 
tween the pene and Washington. 

Many libraries are doing exciting new 
things for the war and we need to know 
more about the results of their experiments, 
especially the use being made of war in- 

(Continued on page 395) 
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Plain Talk’! 


By Mildred Bruder * 


JN July 1942 the Adult Education Board 

of the American Library Association am- 
plified a statement of policy designed to 
clarify the position of the library profession 
in the war effort. This group believed the 
American people should be concerned with 
three problems: how to make our maximum 
contribution to the winning of the war; 
whether we as a nation wish to return to 
pre-war conditions or to continue progress 
toward democratic goals; and whether and 
to what extent we want our country to par- 
ticipate in the organization of the world 
for peace. 

The second statement in this platform 
seems to me entirely superfluous. Who else 
but people living in ivory towers could 
possibly be concerned with a return to pre- 
war conditions? How could they imagine 
that such a thing could be possible? The 
world in which we live has changed almost 
beyond recognition in the last twenty years. 
It continues to change and in the next few 
years will change even more rapidly than 
any of us could have imagined possible. To 
my way of thinking, it is the people who 
look back, who continually long for the 
good old days, who refuse to look ahead, 
who will not accept change, that constitute 
the danger spots in our civilization. This 
applies not only to people in general but 
to the library profession in particular. 


Democratic Goals 


We talk about our progress toward demo- 
cratic goals, but how many of us realize 
what we are talking about? It all looks 
very fine on paper but what does it mean 
unless it is put into practice? We can talk 
about oppression and oppressed countries. 
We rail against intolerance and race preju- 
dice as exploited by the totalitarian leaders. 
But we are not free of it either in our per- 
sonal lives or our professional lives. The 
trouble with many of us is that we believe 
one thing and behave another. If we are 

t Part of a Symposium, Return to Pre-War Conditions 
vs. Progress Toward Democratic Goals, given at the 46th 


Annual Conference of the Illinois Library Association. 
* Director of Publicity, the Chicago Public Library. 
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to be the leaders and the educators, if we 
are to stimulate curiosity, understanding, 
and enlightenment now and in the years to 
come, we will have to get to the roots of 
the matter and begin by educating and en- 
lightening ourselves. 

I asked myself, ““What do they mean 
when they talk about the library and demo- 
cratic goals?” It wasn’t clear in my mind. 
I asked people that I work with. The man 
who works on research problems in the ref- 
erence room, the girl in the circulation de- 
partment who can always supply you with 
the names of the latest best sellers. I even 
asked a worker in the War Information 
Service. They were all a little confused... 
just as I was. They believed it had some- 
thing to do with service and that somehow 
it was mixed up with the ideals of democ- 
racy . . . equality, liberty, and happiness for 
the ordinary man. But none of us had a 
specific idea or a specific plan. We were 
just fumblers. How can we then expect to 
mold or help to formulate a postwar world 
if we as librarians continue our pre-war 
attitudes and policies? 

We have prided ourselves for years on 
our library service and services, but actually 
we have never done anything but scratch the 
surface. We haven't reached 90 per cent of 
the people in this country who deserve and 
need library service. We have talked for 
years about adult education and ‘“‘culture.” 
Our adult education, nine times out of ten, 
has turned out to be something we took like 
soothing syrup. We read ten picked books 
and then knew all about the history of phi- 
losophy or how the Latin Americans differed 
from the North Americans. We sat satisfied 
and pretty smug behind our books, expecting 
the people to come to us. The result? Well, 
last week we received an urgent request from 
an army camp asking for two hundred 
primers below the third grade! There were 
94 men in that small service detachment 
who could neither read nor write, and the 
Army felt obliged to teach them! This is 
not only the failure of the libraries but per- 
haps of our educational system as well. But 
these are the people we are going to have 
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to work with now . . . the people who are 
going to help make and live and keep the 
peace we hope will follow. And we won't 
educate them with reading lists and escape 
novels. 

We have suddenly become concerned 
about labor . . . something we should have 
done long ago. Libraries are beginning to 
work with union groups, to supply factory 
workers with recreational reading. We are 
learning that we must go to the worker and 
not expect him to come to us. For too long 
a time the general idea has prevailed that 
the librarian is something apart. That he 
deals only with the erudite and the cultured 
and that he could not possibly have any 
common interest with the man who builds 
a grain elevator or repairs a Diesel motor. 
Only recently I heard a librarian say that he 
simply could not talk to labor groups. His 
forebears had all been professional men— 
doctors, lawyers, and ministers—and it made 
him self-conscious and embarrassed to talk 
to laboring men. He was probably very sin- 
cere in what he said but I still have a feeling 
that if he wanted to interest those men, if 
he really wanted to help them, he would 
have gotten over his embarrassment. He 
wouldn’t even have given it a thought. If 
the future belongs to the common man, as 
Henry Wallace has said, then we had better 
concern ourselves with the common man and 
we had better be quick about it. 


A War of Ideas 


This war is not only a physical and mech- 
anized one but it is also a war of ideas. 
You have been told that a thousand times. 
It is not only a war of ideas but a war of 
words. The whole pre-war, preparatory pe- 
riod was built upon words—words of propa- 
ganda. Think of what has happened in 
Germany and in Japan. Within two gener- 
ations the national character of the people 
was completely changed. Bismarck was 
largely responsible for the change in Ger- 
many. He knew the value of words, both 
spoken and written. German and Japanese 
propagandists, teachers, writers, and diplo- 
mats used what is called the “techniques 
of insistence.” You press a point of view. 
You hear it over poe over again, you read 
it over and over again, you speak it over 
and over again, and you end up by believing 
it and believing it firmly. Present-day prop- 
aganda is not concerned with the individual 
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but rather with the social setup. It is not 
only national but is directed at the world 
as a whole. This insistence upon a cause or 
a way of life is not directed against a single 
man but is designed to win masses of men 
to its side. 

We would do well to inquire into that 
technique and put it into practice. Let us 
learn what the goals of democracy are and 
become insistent tellers of the American way 
of life. Let us reaffirm what we are and 
clarify what we believe in and what we 
stand for and then make it our business 
to interest and inform the great body of 
people, for they are going to be the deciding 
factor in the life we expect to lead. You 
yourself must first be informed and con- 
vinced and an able teller before you can be 
convincing and successful. 

John Hargrave, the English propaganda 
expert, warns that the job is not an easy 
one. He says in Words Win Wars, “Is it 
not just as easy to lead people towards what 
is right, good, clean, life-giving, as it is to 
lead them towards evil, towards hatred, 
envy, greed, bestiality, destruction, murder, 
misery and death? If every experienced 
poenegnaee the world has ever known, in- 
cluding Hammurabi, Akhnaton, Hitler, and 
Gandhi, could and would answer truthfully, 
we should have the following reply: No, 
it is much more difficult. Why is it? Is 
there a kink in the mentality, or, it may 
be deeper down in the impulses, of the ma- 
jority of mankind? The operative propa- 
gandist says, with more humility than many 
moral teachers: I do not know. I only know 
that if you say ‘Love one another,’ most 
people think you're a bit ‘soppy’ and take 
no notice, but if you say ‘Hate! Kill!’ they 
are somehow fascinated and begin to do 
what they are told as though they had been 
put into a hypnotic trance. We know that 
it is possible to drive whole communities 
of modern men clean crazy—as crazy as a 
herd of Gadarene swine—by sheer tom- 
foolery, claptrap, and jargon.” 

I believe the time has come when librar- 
ians can no longer be impartial. I do not 
mean that we should not supply informa- 
tion on both sides of any question. We 
should. We should oppose the censorship 
of book collections that deal with social and 
— and economic subjects. We should 

now more about the social sciences and be 
able to lend ig 0 to library forums, dis- 
cussion groups, k talks, and neighbor- 
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hood meetings. We should take a vital in- 
terest in actually educating our constituency 
for democracy. Because we are tax-supported 
institutions we have always been told that 
we cannot publicize or participate in con- 
troversial affairs. Who is to do it? I think 
it is only a matter of time before public 
libraries will realize their responsibility in 
this matter and will be supported by the 
general public in this move. 

The problem of the peace will be the 
most difficult problem we have ever had to 
solve and we will have to lay the ground- 
work now. Many people are averse to dis- 
cussing peace problems now for fear of im- 
peding the war effort. They feel we must 
win the war first and talk peace later. But 
it is essential that we know what we are 
fighting for and why. The manner in which 
we will win the war will also depend on 
the way we write the peace but that is no 
reason why we should not know something 
of the essential principles we hope eventu- 
ally to establish. The United States has more 
potential influence in international affairs 
than any other nation and the responsibility 
this entails will involve all our citizenry in 
one way or another. 

It seems to me that any program for the 
promulgation of democracy must take many 
factors into consideration and that the li- 
brary can and must help in all of them. We 
can help to maintain civil liberties, we can 
help to educate and to act as a clearing 
house for employment, we can help organi- 
zations of people, such as labor, farm 
groups, trade associations and others. We 
can help to promote government efficiency 
and orderly social change. And lastly we 
can help to instill the ideals of liberty, 
equality, and happiness by relating them to 
our everyday life. 


Never Go Back! 


Go back to pre-war conditions? It is 
impossible—that is, if the public library is 
to exist as a vital force in our national life. 
We can no longer measure our success by 
the number of books we circulate. We must 
learn direction and meaning. We must in- 
terpret service anew. We must resolve to 
know and to understand. To help others 
to realize the dignity of faith and mind and 
character and work. To develop the ability 
of Americans. We must destroy the shel- 
tered, genteel tradition that the public asso- 
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ciates with libraries and librarians. We must 
prove that we are a part of the living, work- 
ing world and capable of understanding its 
problems. Then we will deserve the respect 
now attached to other professions and which 
I am sorry to say, we do not now have. 

John Mason Brown, speaking to a group 
of college graduates last June, said: “We 
are paying for twenty years of ostrichism in 
the golden sands of peace which had post- 
poned a war rather than removed its causes. 
. . . Let the older ones berate themselves for 
what, with vision, they could have avoided.” 
I earnestly hope this will not be said of us 
twenty years hencé. 


IS LIBRARY A WAR WEAPON? 
(Continued from page 392) 


formation centers and other services. It is 
human nature to publicize the successes, but 
I wish we also knew about the failures. 
Analyzing the failures would allow other li- 
braries to avoid making the same mistakes. 
In many communities in which libraries are 
failing to do a thorough war job the reason 
is usually because they are not given the 
opportunity. A public relations program 
could remedy that. 

To sum up then, this is a plea for an 
aggressive continuing public relations pro- 
gram for all libraries. First, within the pro- 
fession until we know our strength and 
can mobilize it intelligently. Second, to all 
groups in our communities or spheres of in- 
fluence. Such a program to include not only 
mechanical devices or publicity stunts, but 
the planning and attainment of a library 
service so practical that it will become in- 
dispensable in every community and be ade- 
quately supported. That service to be the 
joint effort of all the best libraries and spe- 
cialists in an area, based on a careful analysis 
of the war needs. Such an analysis to be 
made through personal contacts with the 
people who matter most in the war effort, 
and who have so much to gain from librar- 
ies. This is also a plea for a more truly 
representative and a better working program 
between librarians and Washington. 

Real statesmanship will be needed all 
along the line and perhaps a new type of 
leadership if these things are to be accom- 
plished quickly, But dramatic, revolutionary 
changes are evident everywhere. Why not in 
the library profession ? 
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Preparing the Library Budget 


By Dorothy Gleason * 


"Ts bibliography was compiled to aid 

students of library administration, but 
it is also hoped that it will be of some prac- 
tical value to librarians in service who might 
have passed over some of the material in- 
cluded. 

It contains selected materials published in 
books, pamphlets, magazines, and news- 
papers published primarily during the dec- 
ade 1931-1941; some earlier articles are in- 
cluded because of their basic value. Mate- 
rial was chosen that would be of assistance 
in graphically demonstrating the needs of 
the public library to the citizens of a com- 
munity and to the local government, this to 
be accomplished by the setting up of per- 
sonnel and cost standards which will justify 
the budget requested. 

“The first problem confronting the public 
library is the demonstration of its social 
utility in terms of functions performed and 
costs imposed.”” 4 

A library’s whole program, its usefulness 
to the public it serves, is determined each 
year and indirectly in the years to come by 
the amount of money appropriated and by 
the breakdown of that appropriation. This 
bibliography does not consider heavily en- 
dowed institutions. 


It is therefore of primary importance to 
have a budget prepared in such a way that 
it will forcefully present the library’s re- 
quirements for a progressive program. This 
can be done only by knowing where every 
dollar is going and why, a thing which can 
be determined only by knowing where every 
dollar has gone and why, both in the ex- 
pense and salary accounts. 


The material in this bibliography can be 
of value to the individual librarian only 
after complete investigation has been made 
of the financial and physical situation past 
and present, of the present financial situa- 
tion of the city or town in which the library 
is located, of the financial setup of libraries 
in cities and towns of comparable size, and 
"© Assistant, 
chusetts. 


1Simeon E. Leland, Observations on Financing Li- 
braries. Library Quarterly 2:345, Oct. 1932, 
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Free Public Library, Worcester, Massa- 


a consideration made of the requirements 
of the community which the particular li- 
brary serves. 

Budgeting is a year-round job even though 
it is presented to the appropriating body but 
once a year. And the best planned budget 
is definitely limited without a librarian with 
a convincing, forceful personality to sell it 
successfully to the local government, without 
a staff that has built up the right public 
relations. 


BUDGET TECHNIQUE 


BAILEY, ARTHUR L. Budget Studies. 
Journal 48:211-215, Mar. 1, 1923. 
Figures compiled from information from 60 libraries by 
Wilmington, Delaware, Library. Tables furnish 
following: 1) Per capita circulation; 2) Unit cost 
per capita circulation; 3) Average number of vol- 
umes issued by each assistant (janitor force ex- 
cluded); 4) Per capita income; 5) Per capita 
appropriation by the city; 6) Percentage of total 
city budget appropriated for library use by the city; 
7) Circulation cost per volume; 8) Percentage of 
total expenditures paid for salaries; 9) Percentage 

of total expenditures paid for books. 
BARTIZAL, JOHN R. Budget Principles and Pro- 


Library 


cedure. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1940. 
219 
Textbook. Discussion of the procedure of budgeting 


and budgetary control introduced by a few defini 
tions of terms. Well illustrated by examples of 
business budgets. Has good index. 

Budget Estimate. New Rochelle, The Public Li- 
brary of New Rochelle, New York, 28 No- 
vember 1936. 9p. 

Nine-page budget statement that brought the library 
seven additional assistants for 1937, restoration of 
salary cuts, and an appropriation of $1.42 per capita. 
Mimeographed by the library. 

Essential Financial Records for Public Libraries. 
New York Libraries 6:172, 180, Feb. 1937. 

Practical directions on the actual, physical setup of 
the budget request. States: ‘“The chief need for 
adequate accourting is to permit the preparation of 
an honest and understandable budget or request for 
appropriation.” 

KAISER, JOHN B. The Oakland Budget for 1932- 
33. A.L.A. Bulletin 27:123-125, Mar. 1933. 

Gives factors and conditions preceding the formal 
budget request which were influential in securing a 
much needed increase in appropriation. Also clearly 
outlines formal steps in securing appropriations. 
Brief, very much to the point. 


LA GUARDIA, FIORELLO H. Text of Mayor’s mes- 
sage submitting his executive budget to Esti- 
mate Board. New York Times Apr. 2, 1940. 
19, 20, 21:1-7. 

Includes table showing departmental totals in the 
city budget for 1940-41. Valuable to see how large 
city sets up budget, in comparing it with budget 
set up by local government. 
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Lowe, JOHN ApAMs. Finances. (In his Pwblic 
Library Administration. Chicago, A.L.A., 
1928. p. 48-89) 

Basic for students of library administration. Sugges- 


tions for financial records simple and workable. 
Also one full page of references. 


MERRILL, JULIA WRIGHT. The Library Appro- 
priation and Budget. Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin 16:147-152, Oct. 1920. 

“Clearly written, basic article outlining the routine of 
the library budget. Suggested percentage division 
of the budget included. 


SAYRE, B. M. Budgetary Control of Expense. 
Iron Age 144:76-79, Aug. 10, 1939. 

‘To be an effective tool, budget control must be 
simple, practical and provide flexibility. . ."’ For 
business primarily, but interesting reading before 
preparing any budget. 


SHERMAN, CLARENCE E. The Library Budget. 
(In Current Problems in Public Library Fi- 
nance; ed. by Carl Vitz. Chicago, A.L.A., 
1933. p. 42-58) 

Some principles of budget making. How to produce 
a reasonably accurate forecast of expenditures. Con- 
siders: Types of budgets; The basis of budgetary 
estimates; and Analysis of the budget. Suggests 
close watch of monthly statements of expenditures 
and balances classified according to the budget 
outline. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


BALDWIN, EMMA V., and Marcus, W. E. Li- 
brary Costs and Budgets; a study of cost 
accounting in public libraries. New York, 
Bowker, 1941. 201p. 

Preparation and defense of the public library budget. 
Cost accounting as a means of justifying it to the 
trustees, members of the city government, and tax- 
payers’ associations. Based on information from 
37 libraries in different parts of the United States 
serving populations of 25,000-150,000 and receiving 
$0c or more per capita annually. Study made 
possible by grant from Carnegie Corporation. Simply 
written, illustrated by graphs, charts, and sample 
work sheets. Contains good bibliography and index. 


CARROLL, PHIL, JR. Timestudy for Control. (In 
his Timestudy for Cost Control. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. p. 7-14) 

Points out necessity of determining direct labor costs 
in planning, estimating, setting up standards, elimi- 
nating guesswork. Entire book may be studied 
with profit to see what the library can learn from 
business. 


LELAND, SIMEON E. Observations on Financing 
Libraries. Library Quarterly 2:344-366, Oct. 
1932. 

“The proper levels for expenditures can only be de- 
termined by fixing standards of service and by 
computing cost data thereof.’’ Discusses advisability 
of regional system. Includes tables giving total in- 
come and per cent of that income spent on books 
and salaries in public libraries in Illinois in 1929. 


Leupp, HarRotD L. The Cost Survey of the 
University of California Library. (In Col- 
lege and Reference Library Yearbook No. 3. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1931. p. 85-93) 

Condu in 1929 to ascertain the cost of the processes 
of acquisition, preparation, and distribution of 
books in this library and to compare the costs 
with those of other large libraries. Includes daily 
record sheet for catalog department, summary record 
sheet for catalog department, and daily record sheet 
for administration. 
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McDiarmip, E. W., Jr. Library Finance. (In 
his Library Survey. Chicago, A.L.A., 1940. 
p. 31-50) 

In which is stated: ‘‘The budget, now regarded as 
essential in effective administration, may be judged 
largely upon two counts: 1) Its accuracy in fore- 
casting probable income and expenditures; and 2) 
Its success in bringing income and expenditures into 
balance."’ Budget items analyzed. Stresses im- 
portance of cost accounting, but also its pitfalls. 

MILLER, RoBERT A. Costs of Technical Opera- 
tions. (In The Acquisition and Cataloging 
of Books; ed. by William M. Randall. Chi- 
cago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1940. p. 220- 
238 

Stresses Dad of cost measurements as means of explain- 
ing money requested and expended to taxpayers’ 
groups, etc. Despite difficylties involved, it is 
most desirable to ascertain the cost of acquiring, 
cataloging, and preparing materials for use by staff 
and public in effort to eliminate duplication of, 
effort. It is brought out that investigations of this 
kind raise questions rather than answer them. 

Montclair Cost-finding Procedure. Library Jour- 
nal 62:755, 781, Oct. 15, 1937. 

Undertaken in 1935 in connection with studies for 
the formation of the budget for the coming year. 
A simple adaptation of industrial methods, Very 
useful outline included. 

RIDER, FREMONT. Library Cost Accounting. Li- 
brary Quarterly 6:331-381, Oct. 1936. 

Based on three years’ experience at Wesleyan Univ., 
Middletown, Connecticut, where they employed cost 
accounting to find out following: Cost of acquiring, 
accessioning, circulating a book; Cost of binding a 
book in their bindery; Cost of receiving, checking, 
and distributing an issue of a periodical. Gives 
forms used and figures obtained. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
PUBLICITY 


BOND, ELIZABETH. The Library Trustee and the 
Public Relations Program. A.L.A. Bulletin 
36:105-109, Feb. 1942. 

When taxpayers and tax-appropriating bodies question 
the library’s right to public support, the library 
trustee can be very effective with a planned and 
continuous public relations program. 

BROWN, CHARLES H. Adequate Library Support: 
How Can It Be Secured. A.L.A. Bulletin 
29:455-461. 

““A budget is not something to be taken up once 
a year with our city council. . .. It is a cam- 
paign on which we work daily throughout the 
year."" Excellent brief summary at end of article 
on relation to local government and relations with 
public. 

HEPNER, Harry W. Public Relations. (In his 
Effective Advertising. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1941. p. 543-553) 

Intended as basic text for Ist year course in adver- 
tising. However, chapter 43 contains effective sug- 
gestions for public relations program that might 
well be of use to library in bringing its services to 
public notice, as a means of justifying its expense 
to the community. Suggests surveys to get outside 
opinion. States public relations begin at home. 
Excellent pictorial statistics. 


KAISER, JOHN BOYNTON. Winning Support. (In 


Current Problems in Public Library Finance; 
ed. by Carl Vitz. Chicago, A.L.A., 1933. 


p. 97-113) 
Though written for depression audience, still help- 
ful. Lists 6 points in securing adequate support: 


1) Sound basic legislation; 2) Intelligent, courage- 
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ous library board; 3) Confidénce between appro- 
priating board and library; 4) Efficient library serv- 
ice offered; 5) Library-minded public; 6) City 
officers satisfied library patrons. 

Lowr, JoHN Apams. Address before the Pub- 
licity Committee, A.L.A., Conference, June, 
1934. A.L.A. Bulletin 28:671-3, Sept. 1934. 

Demonstrates that a group of citizens convinced may 
become the library's powerful ally. How the 
Rochester Public Library got its appropriation in- 
creased $25,000 in 1934. 


MANLEY, MARIAN C., ed. Increasing the Return 
on the City’s Investment. (In Business and 
the Public Library. New York, Special Li- 
braries Association, 1940. p. 16-22) 

The role of the business department of the public 
library in establishing the right public relations. 
Cites problems, experiences, methods, and results 
of many business branches. Stresses publicity. When 
the businessman becomes a. sati patron, the 
library will have a firm friend—the city fathers 
will encounter definite opposition when such serv- 
ice is curtailed. 


Mop ey, Rupo.tF. Why Pictorial Statistics. (In 
his How To Use Pictorial Statistics; 2d ed. 
New York, Harper, 1937. p. 7-17) 

Indicates value of pictorial statistics in bringing facts 
to larger public. ‘‘Strong mass appeal.’ Entire 
book with its illustrations may be profitably studied 
by publicity-minded library wishing to present its 
services dramatically to public and appropriating 
bodies. 


Rees, EprrH. More Library Funds Asked. New 
York Times, Mar. 2, 1940, 12:7. 

A letter to the editor suggesting that all library sup- 
porters tell the Mayor and the Board of Estimate 
that they approve the budget requests for the com- 
ing year. 

REMINGTON, Harvey F. Public Opinion Influ- 
ences the Budget. A.L.A. Bulletin 31:199- 
202, Apr. 1937. 

The President of the Rochester Public Library Trustees 
outlines the course of the library's finances 1931- 
1937 as an encouragement to other boards of trustees 
charged with the duties of finding sufficient money 
with which to carry on. It was during this period 
that the new library was built. 


ROSHOLT, RuTH. The Minneapolis Budget Cam- 
paigns. A.L.A. Bulletin 29:791:795, Oct. 
1935. 

While these campaigns were carried on during de- 
pression years 1933-34, contains suggestions for 
publicity good at any time. Advises brevity, con- 
structiveness, not to confuse public with too much 
unorganized information, to keep free from bitter- 
ness or complaint. 


Vitz, Cart. The Final Effort in a Budget Cam- 
paign. A.L.A. Bulletin 32:1023-1028, Dec. 


1938. 
Excellent and clear-cut, outlines budget procedure from © 


publicity which precedes it through the mechanics 
of preparation right up to time when librarian 
together with most distinguished-looking or best- 
informed member of the board meet with city 
hall officials. Sound advice on getting acquainted 
with the ‘‘key’’ people, recognizing the power of 
the press, talking the language of city hall and 
being smart but above board about politics. 


WILDERMUTH, OrA L. Time To Take Stock. 
A.L.A. Bulletin 33:71-2, Feb. 1939. 

“Don’t fight tax protestants,"" advises Judge Wilder- 
muth, President of the Gary (Ind.) Public Li- 
brary Board of Trustees. Instead make. an  intel- 
ligent study of your budget and invite critics to do 
the same. The library will gain in the end. Sound 
advice. 
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RELATION TO GOVERNMENT 


BRENNEMAN, Mrs. J. F. Spreading the Area of 
Support. A.L.A. Bulletin 29:125-30, Mar. 


Contends federal government must contribute if all 
citizens are to have equal library advantages. 
Buck, ARTHUR E. The Budget—a Sketch of Its 
je we and Development. (In his The 
Budget in Governments of Today. New 

York, Macmillan, 1934. p. 1-45) 

Very interesting and informative account of history 
of word and development of the idea from early 
18th century to present day. Considers develop- 
ment of budget procedure by country. 

— Budget Making. New York, Appleton, 1921. 


ed 

A handbook on the forms and procedures of budget 
making with special reference to states. 

— Budgeting for Small Cities. New York, 
Municipal Administration Service, 261 Broad- 
way, 1931. 2Ip. 

Brief treatment of essentials: The budget document 
afid forms; The preparation and adoption of the 
budget; The execution of the budget. 

— Municipal Finance. New York, Macmillan, 
1926. 562p. 

While written mainly for city administrators, council- 
men, financial officers, and those interested in the 
practical side of municipal finance, it is also de- 
signed to be serviceable for teachers and students. 

— Public Budgeting. New York, Harper, 1929. 
612p. 

A ys of budgetary practice in the national, 
state, and local governments of the United States. 

CHATTERS, CARL H. Financing the Library as 
a Municipal Service. Library Quarterly 9: 
1-16, Jan. 1939. 

States that it must be remembered library not isolated 
public body and that the factors that affect the 
finances of other local governments will likewise 
have an effect on the finances of public libraries. 
Includes charts showing the per capita library ex- 
penditures and per cent of expense for libraries for 
1919, 1929, 1936 for 95 cities. 

DRAKE, JEANNETTE M. How To Increase Your 
Tax Levy. Wisconsin Library Bulletin 11: 
310-312, Nov. 1915. 

Tables that give a great deal of valuable information 
to the council. Suggests desirability of having coun- 
cilmen as satisfied library patrons. 

DuNBAR, RALPH M. Financial Support of Pub- 
lic Libraries. School Life 25:259-60. June 
1940. 

Facts about annual public library income reported to 
the United States Office of Education for 1938-39, 
400 libraries contributing figures. 


How To Study Your Municipal Budget; prepared 
by the Department of Governmental Research 
for the Cost of Government Committee, 
Walter Kidde, Chairman. 605 Broad Street, 
New Jersey, New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce, Feb. 10, 1941. 20p. 

Brief outline of suggested procedure for citizens’ taxa- 
tion committees. Material about public libraries very 
slight, but helpful for general setup of municipal 
activities. 

Jupp, Dorotuy L. Budget Making and Admin- 
istration. Washington, D. C., National 
League of Women Voters, 532 17th Street 
N.W., 1933. 27p. 

Designed to give the citizen a background for study of 
the budget system of his city. While city budgeting 
only considered, principles could apply to any unit 
of government. Stresses long term planning. 
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KAISER, JOHN BOYNTON. Problems of Libra 
Finance. (In Current Issues in Library Ad- 
ministration; ed. by Carleton B. Joeckel. 
Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939. 
p. 216-239) 

Subject under four large headings: The budget request ; 
The final budget; Administering the budget; Ac- 
counting and reporting. ‘‘In solving our problems 
of library finances, we are not only involved in a 
phase of library administration, we are involved in 
municipal government . . . also in institutional man- 


agement and in public education."’ Very useful 
footnotes to further information. 
Librarians Declared a Timid Lot. A.L.A. Bulle- 


tin 31:146, Mar. 1937. 

Quotation from J. O. Modisette at midwinter A.L.A. 
conference 1936. States librarians do not approach 
appropriating bodies in proper way . . . they should 

. stand flat footed and four square for the li- 
brary’s just due. 


MiLes, ARNOLD, and MARTIN, LOWELL. Library 
Budgets. (In Public Administration and the 
Library. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1941. p. 158-170) 

General account of the course of the budget from the 
library to the city government. Statistics unfortu- 
nately lacking. States need of long range planning, 
cost data. Suggests graphic presentation. Useful for 
the beginning student rather than the administrator. 


MUNRO, WILLIAM BENNETT. Budget Makin 
and Appropriation. (In his Municipal Ad- 
ministration. New York, Macmillan, 1934. 
p. 155-167) 

Basic, common sense, impersonal consideration of mu- 
nicipal budget including political aspects. For the 
student rather than the administrator. Helpful bib- 
liography at end of chapter. 


REED, THOMAS HARRISON. The Public Library. 
(In his Municipal Management. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. p. 534-553) 

Considers background and management of public li- 
braries, civil service and the library, financial and 
other relations with the city government. Quotes 
A.L.A. standards adopted 1933, revised 1938, for 
the division of appropriation. Recommends budget 
request be divided: 1) Salaries; 2) All other oper- 
ating expenditures; 3) Expenditures for books; 
4) Capital outlays for buildings and equipment. 


RINES, IRVING E. City Budgets. (In Encyclo- 
pedia Americana; 1941 ed. New York, 
Americana Corporation, 1941. v. 4, p. 680- 
681) 

Gives general procedures, also somewhat detailed in- 
formation of procedures in several of larger Ameri- 
can cities. 


STONE, HAROLD A., and others. Budget Making; 
Budget Execution. (In City Manager Gov- 
ernment in the United States. Chicago, Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1940. p. 126-130) 

Advantages of budget making under city manager plan. 
Careful consideration of operating costs, repairs on 
equipment, supplies, new projects, new services, and 
comparison with other years. ‘‘A balanced plan of 
municipal work could be proposed in a balanced 
budget’” under the city. manager plan. 


Your Share of the Tax Dollar. New Hampshire 
Public Libraries, new series 28:2, Mar. 1932. 
Seventeen questions, the answers to which a librarian 
or board of trustees must know exactly in defending 

thg library budget. 
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Witson, Louis R. Libr Support. (In his 
The Geography of Reading. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1938. p. 67-94) 

Gives some idea of the status of library expenditures 
in the United States, of what various states and re- 
gions of the country are paying for library service. 
Well illustrated by maps and charts. 


STANDARDS 


CARNOVSKY, LEON. 
Epes and Circulation. 
terly 6:34-73, Jan. 1936. 

Purpose: To find out what chance a person living in 
Chicago region would have to borrow from a public 
library titles included in certain standard lists. 
Tables show: Percentages of listed titles held, popu- 
lation figures, per capita circulation. No tables 
given for book expenditures, but expenditures dis- 
cussed in text. 

CAZAYOUX, EARLE, and McNutrT, D. J. Budget- 
ing a Year’s Maintenance. Factory Manage- 
ment 99:92-3, June; 89-90, July; 94-6, Sept. 
1941. 

Series of 3 articles. Methods employed, although pri- 
marily for factory, would also be helpful in prepar- 
ing library budget. ‘‘In setting the budget for a 
year in advance . . . a running average of the three 
most recent years is used.”’ 


Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal Public 
Libraries; prepared by A.L.A. Board on 
Salaries, Staff and Tenure and adopted by 
the A.L.A. Council, December, 1938. Chi- 
cago, A.L.A., 1939. 189p. 

Helpful in setting up budget for salaries and books; 
maintenance not included. Eleven classes of munici- 
pal public libraries considered with division by 
population normally served. Consult first p. 4-11, 
then salmon-colored section at end of book. Gives 
salaries and book standards for libraries serving from 
less than 5,000 to 1,000,000 and over. 


HERBERT, CLARA W. Graded Schedule of Serv- 
ices: Cleveland Public Library. (In Per- 
sonnel Administration in Public Libraries. 
Chicago, A.L.A., 1939. p. 144-150) 

Tables give: Grades; Minimum requirements in educa- 
tion and experience; Salary range; Entrance by; 
Future advancement. Will aid in suggesting salary 
scale without which a planned library and budget 
program is impossible. 

— Personnel Requirements for Library Branches 
in Relation to Circulation. Library Quarterly. 
3:292-304, July 1933. 

Results of study at Washington Public Library. Very 
useful tables showing hours required for major ac- 
tivities, staff required, and circulation per assistant. 
Also costs of typical branches broken down into: 
Salaries, Books and periodicals, Binding, Mainte- 
mance and/or rent. 


Book Collections, Library 
Library Quar- 


KIMBALL, DexTeR S. Science and Management. 
(In his Plant Management. New York, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 1919. p. 337- 


345) 

Theories by which to substitute exact knowledge for 
prejudiced opinion and force in determining all the 
conditions of work and pay. 


KRUTCHKOFF, SONYA. Salaries Paid Librarians 
in New York State, 1937. New York Li- 
braries 5:130-139, Nov. 1938. 

Tables and pictorial statistics. Contends libraries vital 
item in community budget and that salaries must be 
reasonable to attract right people to profession. 


(Continued on page 403) 
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A Filing Plan for Press Releases of 
War Agencies 


By John Armstrong * and Elmer M. Grieder t 


Te plan outlined below consists of an 

arrangement of press releases primarily 
by the letter series which appears in the 
upper right-hand corner of each piece. Under 
each series is a file for the publications of 
each agency, and the several files are ar- 
ranged alphabetically behind the letter series. 
The first part of the schedule is a listing of 
the series and the offices appearing in each 
in the exact order in which they are filed in 
the vertical file cabinet ; the second part is an 
index of the agencies and the series in which 
their publications appear. No attempt has 
been made to work out the exact administra- 
tive relationships between various offices ; fil- 
ing and indexing is strictly according to the 
headings given on the releases. Thus, the 
War Manpower Commission will be found 
both as an independent agency and under 
the Office for Emergency Management. 

The plan has been in use in the library of 
the Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion at Harvard for several months, and has 
been satisfactory, since it permits rapid filing 
of currently received material and quick ref- 
erence to the publications of each agency. 
By reference to the index it is possible to 
locate files of releases from a single agency 
which appear in different letter series with- 
out difficulty. 

The schedule proper was drawn up by 
Mr. Armstrong; a few slight revisions and 
the index were added by Mr. Grieder. Both 
are accurate as of September 20, 1942. In- 
terpolations for new series and new agencies 
must be made as new releases appear. 


SCHEDULE OF SERIES 


Series letter Agency 
B National war labor board 





cD Office of civilian defense 
DH Office for emergency management—Division of 
defense housing coordination 
EC Office of administrator of export-control 
* Student, Harvard University, Graduate School of 
Public Administration. 


+ Assistant Librarian, Harvard University, Graduate 


School of Public Administration. 
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Series letter 


L 


LLA 


OFF 
OPA 
OWI 


»President’s 


SCHEDULE OF SERIES 


Agency 
Office of production management—Division of 
labor 
President's 
practice 
Lend-lease administration 
Office for emergency management—Division of 
defense housing coordination 
Office of production management—Division of 
labor 
Office of production management—National 
defense advisory commission 
committee on fair 


committee on fair employment 


employment 
practice 
War manpower commission 
War production board—Division of labor 
Office of facts and figures 
Office of price administration 
Office of war information (Also issuing re- 
leases for the following) 
Army and navy munitions board 
Board of economic warfare (OWI, BEW) 
Bureau of reclamation 
Combined production and resources board 
Department of agriculture (also OWI file 
by OWI number. USDA) 
Department of agriculture [and] Depart- 
ment of labor 
Department of agriculture [and] Office of 
price administration 
Department of commerce (see also: Secre- 
tary of commerce) (OWI, RFC) 
Department of the interior 
Department of the interior—Bureau of mines 
Department of justice 
Department of labor 
Federal security agency 
Federal works agency—Work projects ad- 
ministration 
Geological survey 
Navy department [and] War department 
Office of the alien property custodian. (Also 
OWI, PR) 
Office of censorship 
Office of civilian defense 
Office of defense health and welfare services 
Office of the lend-lease administration 


Office of petroleum coordinator (OWI, 
OPC-B) 

Office of petroleum coordinator for war 
(OWI, OPC) 

Office of petroleum coordinator for war 
{and} War production board (OPC, 
WPB) 


Office of price administration [and] War 
production board 

Office of solid fuels coordinator for war 
(also: OWI, SF) 

Post office department 

Secretary of commerce (OWI, RFC) 

United States coast guard 

United States merchant marine 

War department 

War manpower commission 

War production board 

War production drive 
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Series letter 


PM 


PR 


PR-N 


SPA 


JANUARY 


SCHEDULE OF SERIES 


Agency 
War relocation authority 
War shipping administration 
Combined raw materials board 
National defense mediation board 
National war labor board 
Office for emergency management 
Office for emergency management—Division of 
information 
Office for emergency management—Division of 
transportation 
Office for emergency management—War man- 
power commission 
Office of alien property custodian 
Office of civilian defense 
Office of defense health and welfare services 
Office of price administration 
Office of price administration—Consumer divi- 
sion 
Office of production management 
Office of production management—Bureau of 
industrial conservation 
Office of production management—Bureau of 
research and statistics 
Office of production management—Defense 
contract service 
Office of production management—Division of 
civilian supply 
Office of production management—Division of 
contract distribution 
Office of production management—Division of 


labor 

Office of production management—Division of 
materials 

Office of production management—Division of 
priorities 

Office of production management—Division of 
production 

Office of production management—Division of 
purchases 

Office of production management—National 


defense advisory commission 

Office of production management—National 
defense advisory commission with Mari- 
time commission 

Office of production management—National 
defense advisory commission with War 
department 

President’s committee on fair 
practice 

Supply priorities and allocation board 

War manpower commission 

War production board 

War production board—Division of industry 
operations 

War production board—Division of labor 

War relocation authority 

Office for emergency management—Office of 
coordinator of Inter-American affairs 

Office of production management—National 
defense advisory commission 

Office of production management—National 
defense advisory commission [negro affairs] 


Office for emergency management 
Supply priorities and allocation board 


Office for emergency management 

Office of defense health and welfare services 

Office of defense transportation 

Office of price administration 

Office of production management 

Office of production management—Bureau of 
industrial conservation 

Office of production management—Division of 
civilian supply 

Office of production management—Division of 
materials 

Office of production management—Division of 
priorities 


employment 


1943 


Series letter 


Agriculture, Department of .... 


SCHEDULE OF SERIES 


Agency 

Office of production management—Division of 
purchases 

Office of production management—War pro- 
duction board 

Office of production management—War pro- 
duction board—Bureau of industrial con- 
servation 

Office of production management—War pro- 
duction board—Division of industry oper- 
ations 

Office of production management—War pro- 
duction board—Division of materials 

Office of price administration 

Office- of price administration—Consumer divi- 
sion 

War production. board—Division of labor 

National war labor board 

Office for emergency management—Division of 
information 

Office of defense health and welfare services 

Office of defense transportation 

Office of the alien property custodian 

Office of war information—Combined produc- 
tion and resources board 

Office of war information—War production 
board {and} War department 

President’s committee on fair 
practice 

War production board 

War production board—Bureau of industrial 
conservation 

War production board—Division of civilian 
supply 

War production board—Division of informa- 
tion 

War production board—Division of industry 

operations 

production board—Divisions of 

production 

War production board—Division of materials 

War production board—Division of production 

War production board—Division of purchases 

War production board—Office of operations 

War production board—Requirements commit- 
tee 

War production drive 


employment 


War labor 


INDEX 


Series letter 
tae OWI 
USDA 


Agency 


{with} Department of labor OWI 
{with} Office of price ad- 
ministration .......... OWI 
Alien property custodian, Office 
OP kc 0 0.c0.ccek esa hades aan oe 
PM, WPB 
Army and navy munitions board OWI 
Censorship, Office of .......+. OWI 
Civilian defense, Office of ..... CD, OWI, PM 
Civilian supply, Division of 
Office of production manage- 
5 ee rrr rere PM, T 
Civilian supply, Division of 
(War production board) WPB 
Comet tenant isin st pdcvsexenes OWI 
Combined production and re- 
sources board 2.2. cscecudeces OWI 
{with} Office of war infor- 
Meee “sicciasivacenee WPB 
Combined raw materials board PM 
Commerce, Department of ..... {REC 
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Agency 


Commerce, Secretary of 


Consumer division (Office of 
price administration) ....... 
Contract distribution, Division 
of (Office of production man- 
agement) 
Defense contract service (Office 
of production management) 
Defense health and welfare 
services, Office of .......... 
Defense housing coordination, 
Division of (Office for emer- 
gency management) ........ 
Defense transportation, Office of 


Economic warfare, Board of ... 


Emergency management, Office 
SOR ws cckd dad ada ads dda 
Division of defense housing 
coordination .......+s. 
Division of information ... 
Division of transportation. . 
Office of the coordinator of 
inter-American affairs... 
War manpower commission 
Export control, Office of the ad- 
GOO GE ic tdirehecccaccs 
Facts and figures, Office of ... 
Federal security agency 
Federal works agency—Works 
projects administration 
Geological survey 
Industrial conservation, Bureau 
of (Office of production man- 
QGUMEER) .. cvccdceccscces eves 
Industrial conservation, Bureau 
of (War production board) 
Industry operations, Division of 
(War production board) .... 
Information, Division of (Office 
for emergency management) 
(nformation, Division of (War 
production board) .......... 
Inter-American affairs, Office of 
the coordinator of (Office for 
emergency management) 
Interior, Department of the ... 
Interior, Department of the— 
Bureau of mines ........... 
Justice, Department of ........ 
Labor, Department of ......... 
{with} Department of agri- 
WORE Wide bs be bsSKs0 6 
Labor, Division of (Office of 
production management) .... 
Labor, Division of (War pro- 
duction board) .....seeeee. 
Labor production, Division of 
(War production board) .... 
Lend-lease administration, Office 


ee eeeee 


OE iaadiedh lak Gilnieaeeccae ° 
Maritime commission [with] 
National defense advisory 
commission (Office of produc- 
tion management) ......... ° 
Materials, Division of (Office 


of production management). . 
Materials, Division of (War 
production board) ... 
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Series letter 
OWI 
RFC 


PM, W 


PM 
PM 
OWI, PM, T, WPB 
DH, N 
T, WPB 
{ore 
BEW 
PM, R, T 
DH, N 


PM, WPB 
PM 


PR 
PM 


EC 
OFF 
OWI 


OWI 

OWI 

PM, T 

T, WPB 
PM, T, WPB 
PM, WPB 
WPB 

PR 

OWI 


OWI 
OWI 
OWI 


OWI 
L, N, PM 
N, PM, W 
WPB 


LLA, OWI 


PM 
PM, T 


T, WPB 


Agency 

Merchant marine 
Mines, Bureau of (Department 
of the interior) ....... 
National defense advisory com- 
mission (Office of production 


Management) .....ccccccces 
{with} Maritime commis- 
SGI. -. a:ni0-c0 0.0 exer 

{with} War department ... 
National defense mediation 
DOMME ccccuwekec esse bosdecn 
National war labor board ..... 
Navy department [with] War 
Oe a 


Operations, Office of (War pro- 
duction board) 


Petroleum coordinator, Office of 
{with} War production board 
Post office department ........ 
President’s committee on fair 
employment practice ........ 
Price administration, Office of 
{with} War production 
ELE IEE 
{with} Department of agri- 
GER nds cscccocees eve 

Price administration, Office of— 
Consumer division .......... 


Priorities, Division of (Office of 
production management) .... 
Production, Division of (Office 
of production management) 
Production, Division of (War 
production board) .....+..++. 
Production management, Office 
GE ice cowl We be cdsoescesseecs 
Bureau of industrial conser- 
vation 
Bureau of research and sta- 
tistics 
Defense contract service . 
Division of civilian supply 
Division of contract distri- 
bution 
Division of labor 
Division of materials 
Division of priorities .. 
Division of production ... 
Division of purchases ..... 
National defense advisory 
commission 
War production board .... 
Purchases, Division of (Office of 
production management) 
Purchases, Division of 
production board) 


Reclamation, Bureau of 


eee eee eee eens 


eee ee 
eeeeeene 


eee eee ee eee 


eee eeeee 
seeeeee 


Requirements committee 
production board) 
Research and statistics, Bureau 
of (Office of production man- 
agement) 
Solid fuels coordinator for war, 
EE rere 
Supply priorities and allocation 
BEND Gadbeveusvesteede neces 
Transportation, Division of 
(Office for emergency manage- 
ment) 


eee ee eneee 


Tee eee ee ee eee ee 


eee eee eee ee eee eee 
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Series letter 
OWI 


OWI 


N, PM, PR, PR-N 


PM 
PM 


PM 
B, PM, WPB 


OWI 


WPB 


{Ora 
OPC-B 


OWI 
OPC 
WPB 
OWI 


L, N, PM, WPB 
OPA, PM, T, W 


OWI 
Ow! 
PM, W 
PM, T 
PM 
WPB 
PM, T 
PM, T 
PM 
PM 
PM, T 
PM 

L, N, PM 
PM, T 
PM, T 
PM 
PM, T 


N, PM, PR, PR-N 
T 


PM, T 


WPB 
OWI 


WPB 


PM 
‘ee: OWI! 
SF 


PM, SPA 

















INDEX 
Agency Series letter 
United States coast guard ..... OWI 
United States merchant marine OWI 
War department ..........2.. OWI 
{with} Navy department... OWI 
{with} National defense ad- 
visory commission (Office 
of production manage- 
See PM 
War information, Office of .... OWI 
{with} Combined produc- 
tion and resources board WPB 
War manpower commission . N, OWI, PM 
War production board ........ OWI, PM, T, WPB 
{with} Office of petroleum [OWI 
coordinator for war .. OPC 
WPB 
{with} Office of price ad- 
ministration ........+. OWI 


War production board (Office of T 

production management) * 
Bureau of industrial conser- 

vation 


INDEX 


Agency Series letter 
Division of industry opera- 

CME «0.0 ceeunstettacns's T 
Division of materials ..... T 
Bureau of industrial conser- 

a Ee re ee T, WPB 
Division of civilian supply WPB 
Division of industry opera- 

tions tn een PM, T, WPB 
Division of information ... WPB 
Division of labor ...... N, PM, W 
Division of labor produc- 

GOR «oi ccvvikebekéhaees WPB 
Division of materials ..... T, WPB 
Division of production .... WPB 
Division of purchases .... WPB 
Office of operations ...... WPB 
Requirements committee ... WPB 

War production drive ........ OWI, WPB 
War relocation authority ...... OWI, PM 
War shipping administration... OWI 
Work projects administration 

(Federal works agency) ..... OWI 
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(Continued from page 399) 


MACLEISH, ARCHIBALD. Salaries Held Too Small. 
New York Times Apr. 19, 1940. 20:6 
Contends too low in all our libraries. Gives a few 
enlightening facts and figures on Library of Congress 
salaries. 


MERRILL, JULIA WRIGHT. Businesslike Book 
Buying. Wéisconsin Library Bulletin 17:27- 
31, Feb.-Mar. 1921. 
Excellent suggestions for getting the most out of the 
book appropriation. For the student. 


Needs of Our Libraries. Editorial, New York 
Times, Mar. 5, 1939. IV, 12:1 
“The taxpayer is rightly hesitant about increases in any 
governmental budget. But the sums requested for 
the libraries are long overdue. . .”’ 


Preliminary Statistics of Public Libraries of New 
York State, 1935. New York Libraries 4: 
112-113, Aug. 1936. 

Interesting to compare expenditures for salaries with 
expenditures for books, binding, etc. Tables give 
following information: Population range, Population 
served; Volumes in libraries, Total circulation, 
Adult nonfiction circulation, Children’s circulation, 
Total registered borrowers, Total income, Income 
from tax, Total expenditures, Expenditures for books, 
binding, etc., Expenditures for salaries, Cost of 
service. 

Public Library Statistics. A.L.A. Bulletin 33: 
278, Apr. 1939. 

Salaries here considered are those in effect Nov. 1, 
1938. Half-page summary giving circulation figures, 
total employees, total professional employees, oper- 
ating expenses, total salary expenditures, salaries of 
chief librarian, department heads, branch and sub- 
branch librarians, professional assistants with mini- 
mum and maximum salaries. Divided by population 
served. Good for comparison. 
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« Considers: 


RANDALL, WILLIAM M. The College Library 
Book Budget. Library Quarterly 1:421-435, 


Oct. 1931. 

Useful for public library with adult book budget di- 
vided by subjects. Contains 8 helpful tables. Table . 
3 shows average cost per title of books in several 
subject fields. 


REEVES, FLoyp W., and RUSSELL, JOHN DALE. 
Administration of the Library Budget. Li- 
brary Quarterly 2:268-278, July 1932. 

Result of survey of 35 college libraries, mostly in Cen- 
tral West. While it deals with college library prob- 
lems, would be useful for public libraries starting 
subject divisions. 


TRENT, RoBERT M. Accounting for Results. 
Wilson Library Bulletin 15:382-283, 385. 
Jan. 1941. 

How methods were developed at the library of the 
College of the City of New York which would pro- 
duce figures that would speak plainly and emphatic- 
ally. Primarily useful for recording book expendi- 
tures. Gives a diagram to show how one fund was 
sub-divided. Good ideas on keeping records for out- 
standing orders as an aid in keeping within the book 
budget. 

WALKER, FRANK R. The Building Estimator’s 
Reference Book; 9th ed. Chicago, Frank R. 
Walker Co., 1940. 1701p. 

Useful in planning building repairs and changes, in 
checking on estimates submitted. 


WHEELER, JOSEPH L., and GITHENS, ALFRED M. 
Building Operating Costs as a Factor in 
Library Planning. (In The American Public 
Library Building. New York, Scribner, 1941. 
p. 52-54) 

Some operating cost figures; Wastes in 

operating cost; Factors in economy. Gives cases and 

list of references. Claims building operating costs 

“cannot be handled independently of other library 

activities and that it competes with public services 

as a draft on total library budget.’ 
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The Display -of-the-Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


ap background of the display is white wrap- 
ping paper. The “victory” eagle which is 
a combined adaptation of the design on a three 
cent stamp and a pattern found in the September, 
1942 issue of School Arts Magazine, page 20, is 
cut from red construction paper. Eight book 
jackets are used for the wing spread. Letters and 
stars are fashioned from blue construction paper 
which may be purchased in packages of 100 sheets 
(9” x 18”) of assorted colors for about 45 cents 
in art supply stores. Any simple alphabet found 
in lettering books can be used as a pattern for 
the letters or they may be traced from the wooden 
letters sold in ten-cent stores for one cent each 
or from the cardboard cut-out letters described in 
earlier installments of the ““Display-of-the-Month.” 
Red, white and blue celluloid-covered thumbtacks 
hold the decorative material to the board. These 
thumbtacks, which are non-chippable, are sold 
60 for five cents, in the house-ware departments 
of the ten-cent store and come in a wide color 
range. 

The shelf below the bulletin board contains 
books on postwar planning and on winning the 
peace. 


SOURCES FOR FREE AND INEXPEN- 
SIVE DISPLAY MATERIALS 


Compiled by Matilde Kelly * 


A “Keep Well Crusade’’ poster, bearing the caption 
‘‘Just by keeping well, you can help win the war,’’ may 
be secured, without charge, from -the Institute of Life 
Insurance, 60 E. 42nd St., New York. The poster which 
is 13” x 19” in size, provides an excellent focal point for 
a display of health books. 


A poster with the caption ‘In a war torn world let 
good books help you’’ is available from the Saturday 
Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St. New York, without 
charge. The poster includes a small amount of advertis- 
ing matter which can easily be eliminated. 


A simple type of a projector called the ‘‘Jecta-scope’’ 
which can be used to enlarge small drawings from 2 to 
20 times their original size, may be purchased from 
Montgomery Ward at a cost of approximately $2. The 
‘‘Jecta-scope’’ operates by throwing an enlarged image, 
which can easily be outlined in pencil, on a sheet of 
paper tacked to a wall. 





* A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. 
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The Good 


By Gretchen 


WE have just completed another exam- 

ination for branch custodian. The 
branch is located in a sparsely populated 
rural area, so it wasn’t surprising that only 
four women took the examination. Neither 
was it surprising that the successful candi- 
date had little formal schooling and no 
previous experience in “public office,” be- 
cause that is exactly what it often means in 
a small community to be appointed custodian 
of a branch library. 

Yet we are firmly convinced that the new 
custodian will be successful in her work. 
She will succeed for several reasons. She 
knows her community well and is part of 
it. She “belongs,” and no experienced rural 
extension worker would ever commit the 
folly of making light of that phrase. No 
trained librarian, however intimate her 
knowledge of the history and background 
of a community, can ever hope to achieve 
that standing without years of apprentice- 
ship in the inner circle of that community. 


The Neighborhood Touch 


The new branch custodian will have 
charge of her community branch. In most 
regions where rural library service has been 
successful, it has been built on the precept 
that the community would have its own 
library. More ‘‘expert’’ book service can be 
and is frequently given where the book- 
mobile has replaced the small community 
branch. But only rarely can a bookmobile, 
even if it has shiny windows on each side 
through which colorful book bindings can 
be seen, or is a modern streamlined trailer 
type, replace the little branch where men 
may drop in during the evening without 
previously shaving, or women run over to 
get a book in the afternoon without chang- 
ing dresses. 

Rural service is neighborhood service. The 
bookmobile that comes at stated intervals 
(weather and all permitting) and stays cer- 
tain hours may have an excellent collection 
of books and a trained librarian to adminis- 


* Librarian, State Library, Olympia, Washington. 
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Custodian 
D. Knief * 


ter them. But when the need or the mood 
for reading is upon us, it is nice to a 
in on Sue Jones who can give us a boo 
even out of library hours, and not have to 
wait for the bookmobile that comes next 
Thursday week. Sue Jones may not “know 
all the books,” but she has them, anyhow, 
and we can find out for ourselves what they 
are about. 


Another reason our new custodian must 
succeed is that she will not be left simply 
to her own devices now that she has been 
successful in her examination. She has be- 
come our particular responsibility. The bet- 
ter we train her at headquarters, the more 
capable she will be in administering her 
branch. The more fully we can imbue her 
with the spirit as well as the routine of 
being a branch custodian, the happier she 
will be, the faster she will grow in under- 
standing, and the better will be her service 
to her community. 


Passing the Word Along 


But why bother to train? Why not use a 
bookmobile with a trained librarian in 
charge to eliminate all this work? For the 
same reason that a mother teaches her 
daughter to bake a cake. If the same Sue 
Jones is known far and wide throughout 
the countryside as an expert cake baker, 
that is to her credit, and hers alone. But if 
she teaches her daughter to bake at least 
creditably, and often at the expense of her 
own speed and proficiency, there will be 
two women who can bake good cakes. If 
we as trained librarians can pass on to 
others a part of our enthusiasms for library 
service, the rural library movement will have 
gained additional supporters. Every exten- 
sion worker knows how bitterly we need 
friends. But if we alone try to carry the 
work and do not take at least a portion of 
the people in our communities directly into 
the work by entrusting them with the re- 
sponsibility of administering our branch li- 
braries, the rural library movement will be 
that much poorer. 
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Or CENTER BRANCH 
Portable Building, Erected in 1918 





SHAFTER FSA CAMP LIBRARY 


FSA Building, WPA Personnel, 
Kern County Books 





JOHANNESBURG BRANCH 


In Store and Post Office, Mobave Desert 
Mining Region 


BAe 


KERNVILLE BRANCH 


Located in Store, in Mountain 
Mining Region 





Frequently, rural library workers have 
been accused of being sentimentalists, and 
probably with justice. Professional liter- 
ature in this field is richly larded with 
human interest stories, but comparatively 
little is found on the actual methods used 
in administering rural libraries. This may 
be due to the fact that the question of 
establishing rural libraries is more frequently 
decided on an emotional rather than a fac- 
tual basis. Any extension worker of fairly 
wide experience can cite instances without 
number where all cold facts had been cor- 
rectly marshalled to win the battle, yet the 
battle was lost because book reading was 
“tomfoolery,” bred Reds, or was an un- 
necessary frill even worse than the modern 
school in the minds of those who had to 
make the decision. 

That probably explains, though it does 
not excuse, the reason why rural library 
workers will more often tell what comfort 
and help a certain book brought to a reader 
rather than what theory of book selection 
was used to build the collection used by 
this reader. The theories of practicality and 
usefulness most generally provide the neces- 
sary tempering of all other professional 
theories in rural library extension work. 


What About Bookmobiles? 


A few years ago, the English librarian, 
E. J. Carnell, visited the libraries of this 
country before becoming liaison officer for 
the New Zealand Library Association. Miss 
Carnell was concerned about several things 
she had seen and not clearly understood in 
our library system. One of these was the 
increasing use of the bookmobile without 
proper cost records. Apparently few cost 
records had been kept except how much 
the “petrol” had cost, and she felt, cor- 
rectly, that “petrol” was only a minor item 
in the true cost. 

The thing that should give rural library 
extension workers pause in this connection is 
that a good book stock dare not be sacrificed 
to the flashier advertising secured through a 
modern, efficiently equipped bookmobile. 
Books are our first and foremost concern. 
They are slow workers and they often do 
not build friends in droves. But they do 
build a good foundation for future work, 
and that is, after all, much more important 
to a community than the success of the 
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momentary demonstration occasioned by the 
coming of a new high-powered book wagon. 


Supplementary Work 


Bookmobiles are splendid adjuncts to 
rural library service. They are admirably 
fitted to do supplementary work with com- 
munity libraries and rural schools. They 
can serve in very special fields, such as the 
single isolated family, the migratory work- 
ers camp that is here now and gone again ; 
when the crop is over, and similar cases. Watken's Bas BRANCH 
But let no young enthusiastic rural library Located in Pasay “é sige 808 Cattle- 
worker or library theorist fondly dream that STN een Cn eeee 
the acquisition of a bookmobile will solve 
all problems and convince the rural com- 
munity that it should add another three 
mills to the tax rate. Libraries, as all other 
cultural agencies, are facing difficult years. 
This is especially true of the regions in 
which the idea of the rural library is still 
new and unproven by time. It is therefore 
especially important that these young library 
plants be carefully protected against mis- 
guided judgment and that any seed that has 
been successfully sown be protectingly nur- 








: BUTTONWILLOW BRANCH 
tured through the years ahead. If that is County Built and Owned Adobe Building 


done now, it may be that we can harvest 
a better crop in our rural library extension 
work later and that after the war the “new 
world order” will enable even rural areas to 
enjoy the privilege of complete library serv- 
ice such as our cities have today. 






To A LIBRARY 


Storehouse of knowledge 
With your new books and old, ae 
What wisdom have the years brought MAPLE BRANCHE 


, ? 
As you've watched them unfold: Special Library Facilities in New 


You shelter all words School Building 
That are put in your care— 
Good, bad, or superb, 


Cheap, common, or rare. 


Yes, the wealth of your treasure 
You open to man. 

It is his for the taking. 
You do what you can. 


Long may you stand, 
Like a church with no steeple, 
Guarding the thoughts of the ages 
For a free-thinking people. 


MATTIE SUE MOUNCE — —_ 
Texas State Library BELBRIDGE BRANCH 
Austin, Texas Located in House, Serves Oil Fields 
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{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


Interpreting the A.L.A. 


Naess picture is not altogether clear, but as far 
as I can make out the American Library As- 
sociation some months ago submitted, by request, 
to British authorities a list of 600 books as recom- 
mended literary aids for interpreting the American 
scene. As Marian S. Carnovsky's letter in our 
correspondence columns this month indicates, sev- 
eral librarians and other experts gave their time 
and effort to this project in order to assure an 
intelligent and comprehensive selection of. titles. 
When the original list was presented to the 
British government, it apparently included, among 
other recommended titles, James T. Farrell’s Studs 
Lonigan and Erskine Caldwell’s God’s Little Acre, 
which are admittedly (particularly Farrell's) 
among the most important American writings of 
this century. Both titles were subsequently with- 
drawn from the final list. The A.L.A. now ex- 
plains, in answer to protest: 

“Having learned that Erskine Caldwell’s book, 
God's Little Acre, was not acceptable in some 
British localities and in view of the fact that 
many American libraries are unable to use Studs 
Lonigan, it was deemed best to exclude both 
titles... .” 

What magnifies the seriousness of the exclusion 
is that with shipping space at a premitm and 
paper for re-printing unavailable in England, the 
British government is said to be denying import 
permits for any American books save those on 
the A.L.A. “Interpreting the United States’ list. 
In effect, the action of the A.L.A. in over-riding 
the decision of its own jury in order to exclude 
Farrell's and Caldwell’s books is equivalent to 
banning them from Britain.- Since there is no 
indication that any official pressure was exerted 
on the A.L.A. to take this step, one must assume 
that it was voluntary, presumably dictated by a 
disinclination to offend small but vocal groups 
that wish to prevent others from reading books 
that these self-appointed guardians of our morality 
consider to be “obscene” or “blasphemous.” 

If this analysis is correct, the A.L.A. did not 
commit an arrogant or wilful act of censorship, 
as some have charged. It was only timid, when 
it did not need to be timid. In a routine per- 
formance of its duties a lack of intellectual con- 
viction, a failure to define its purpose, an ignor- 
ance of its own strength—deficiencies that pertain 
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THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


to the whole profession and are not the respon- 
sibilities of the Association alone—manifested 
themselves and did injury. Why should we be 
surprised? The action is characteristic. 

This criticism is not made in pique or ill- 
temper, but only in the earnest hope that librar- 
ianship, which has a great task to perform in 
the freeing of the minds of men, in the making 
of a free world, will join in the battle for civil- 
ization with something more than a pitiful wooden 
sword. 


Non-essential ! 


This ominous editorial appeared in the August 
1942 issue of the English Librarian: 

“It has been brought to our notice that at one employ- 
ment exchange at least it has been stated that libraries 
are now regarded as non-essential and may be closed. 
We know that in certain quarters there has been an 
urgent desire to secure control of this last democratic 
stronghold of liberty of thought and opportunity of ex- 
pression. This may be a flight of imagination on the part 
of officials, or it may be a coming event casting its 
shadow before. In either case we think it both desirable 
and necessary to give the matter the light of publicity so 
that local authorities, in view of the expression of the 
Lords of His Majesty's Treasury, may take whatever steps 
appear suitable to meet the case.”’ 


It hardly seems possible, and from what I 
know of the English people and their traditions 
I doubt that it could happen, but what could 
be more shocking than the mere suggestion that 
England’s libraries, which symbolize the cherished 
culture of the civilization we are presumably 
fighting for, should be closed as non-essential ? 


The Public Taste 


According to a recent Gallup survey, the four 
authors best known to the American public are 
Zane Grey, Kathleen Norris, John Steinbeck, and 
Lloyd C. Douglas. 

The presence of Steinbeck in that list must 
be a mistake. Apparently the public doesn’t know 
that he sometimes writes well! 

And apparently educators still have plenty of 
work to do. 


Cheery News 


A brief but enthusiastic comment about the 
Elbridge, N.Y., Free Library: 

“Village jail remodeled into library, As a jail 
the building was too large but as a library it 
proved too small. Three cheers for Elbridge!’ 

That’s such a natural parable that it doesn’t 
even require re-touching. Think it over. 
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EPRESENTATIVE publishers, booksellers, li- 


braries, and others comprising the Council on 
Books in Wartime will begin the new year by 
an all-out campaign for promoting books that are 
adjudged important to the nation’s war effort. 
Following the plan originated by the Navy of 
awarding an “E,” for efficiency, to manufacturing 
plants, the War Book Council will designate 
certain titles as “Imperative” books, to be iden- 
tified by an award of the letter “I to be promi- 
nently displayed on book jackets. 

Final selection of books to receive this “I’’ 
award will be in the hands of the War Book 
Panel consisting of: Irita Van Doren, Editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune “Books”; Amy 
Loveman, of the Saturday Review of Literature; 
Lt. Col. Joseph I. Greene, Editor of the Infantry 
Journal; Admiral H. E. Yarnell, U.S.N. Retired; 
J. Donald Adams, Editor of the New York Times 
Book Review. 

Colorful, permanent posters, designed by Oscar 
Ogg, are now ready for distribution to libraries 
and bookstores. This poster is so constructed that 
inserts may be easily affixed, announcing future 
selections of “Imperative” books. Libraries are 
asked to cooperate by sharing a part of the pack- 
ing, shipping, and maintenance costs for one year 
in the sum of $2 per poster. Orders accompanied 
by remittance should be addressed to the Council 
on Books in Wartime, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The Council has announced its first list of 
Recommended Books dealing with the war. In 
answer to demands for such a list from book- 
sellers and librarians everywhere, these Recom- 
mended Books are an outgrowth of the selective 
process in choosing the Council's “Imperative’’ 
book. Each month the list will change somewhat 
as important new war books arrive on the scene. 

Books considered by the Council's five advance 
readers as serious “Imperative” candidates but 
which do not meet the qualifications set up for 
submission to the five War Book Panel judges, 
are then considered as Recommended Books. 
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The advance readers who put these books 
through the winnowing process are Donald Gor- 
don, American News Company; Francis Ludlow, 
Baker and Taylor; Virginia Kirkus; John Bee- 
croft, Literary Guild; and the Special Readers’ 
Department of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


THE “IMPERATIVE” 
They Were Expendable by W. L. White 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS 
Government by Assassination by Hugh Byas. Knopf $3 


Report from Tokyo by Joseph C. Grew. Simon & 
Schuster $1.50 
There Go the Ships by Robert Carse. Morrow $2 


Queen of the Flat-Tops by Stanley Johnston. Daut- 
ton $3 

Riptide of Aggression by Lillian T. Mowrer. Mor- 
row $2.50 


The Flying Guns by Lt. Clarence E. Dickinson, U.S.N. 
in collaboration with Boyden Sparkes. Scribner $2 

Prelude to Victory by James Reston. Knopf $2 (Pocket 
Books) 

America: The Story of a Free People by Henry Steele 
Commager and Allan Nevins. Little, Brown $3 
Suez to Singapore by Cecil Brown. Random House $3 
See Here, Private Hargrove by Marion Hargrove. 

Holt $2 
All Night Long by Erskine Caldwell. 
& Pearce $2.50 
Happy Land by 
McCann $1.25 


Duell, Sloan 


MacKinlay Kantor. Coward- 














In an effort to assist libraries in their role of 
community war information centers, the American 
Library Association has just published a volume 
intended to clarify the present confusion in gov- 
ernment publication activities. This volume, Pub- 
lic Documents and World War Il ($2), consists 
of seven papers presented before the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Public Documents at the Association's 
annual conference last June. These papers and 
their accompanying lists have been brought up to 
date, and they provide last-minute information 
for government document users. 


Co & & 

Pittsburgh’s First Community Book Show (No- 
vember 2-7) at the Carnegie Library was evidently 
a great success, with lots of publicity and more 
than 2,300 guests. One library patron became so 
inspired she handed Librarian Ralph Munn a 
$2,000 check with which to purchase more books 
like those exhibited at the Show. 


eo & & 

A Beatrice Winser Book Fund, established by 
past and present members of the staff of the 
Newark Public Library, has been offered to the 
institution by the Library Staff Committee. The 
fund, consisting at present of a $1,000 interest- 
bearing United States War Bond, will be used 
according to the terms of the gift to acquire for 
the library's collection books on librariana, each 
of which will bear the bookplate of the Beatrice 
Winser Book Fund. A special bookplate for the 
collection has been designed by the famous printer, 
William Rudge, at the Elm Tree Press in Wood- 
stock, Vermont, a press formerly owned by the 
brothers of John Cotton Dana. Miss Winser 
retired as librarian of the Newark Public Library 
on September 1, 1942, after 53 years of service 
in the library. 





To BEATRICE WINSER 
for her 


“BELOVED INSTITUTION” 





Given by the Staff - 

in appreciation of her 
Invigorating Human Leadership 
and High Professional Standards 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY * NEWARK: NJ 
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The News Bureau of the Office of War In- 
formation has prepared a chronology of the war 
which includes memorable dates on the home 
front as well as the anniversaries of battles and 
of important events. If such a chronology would 
prove useful to you, you may secure a copy by 
writing to the News Bureau, Office of War In- 
formation, Washington, D.C. 


eo & BH 
Karl Jay Shapiro, whose book of poems, Per- 
son, Place and Thing, just published by Reynal 
and Hitchcock, is winning high praise, was an 
assistant at the Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore 
before entering the Army. He is now a sergeant 
attached to the U.S. Medical Corps in Australia. 


eo & & 

The Occupational Index, established in 1936 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, has 
just announced that in the future it will review, 
annotate, index, and evaluate all new publications 
on military occupations; including all books and 
pamphlets which describe the attractions and the 
disadvantages, the opportunities and requirements 
of all branches of the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast 
Guard, Air Corps, WAACS, WAVES, and 
WOWS, and the Service Projects for Conscien- 
tious Objectors. New subscribers will receive a 
recommended list of publications already avail- 
able. The Occupational Index is published quar- 
terly at New York University; the annual sub- 
scription . price is five dollars. 


Co & & 


The Readers’ Bureau of the Buffalo, N.Y., 
Public Library has issued ‘““The War for Survival,” 
a well organized selection of books ‘interpreting 
the past, surveying the present, and outlining 
plans for the future.” Write to the library for 
copies. 

eo & & 

“The Relationship Between Problems of Chil- 
dren and the Problems of Manpower,” an address 
by Marshall Field, is available from the National 
Citizens Committee, White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, 122 East 22d Street, 
New York City. 

Co & & 


From Philip M. Hayden, Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York City, comes the following 
offer to librarians: 


“Columbia University published in 1937 two volumes 
entitled The Rise of a University: Volume I consisting 
of extracts from the annual reports of President F. A. P. 
Barnard with an introduction by President Butler; Vol- 
ume II, extracts from the reports of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler with introduction by Edward C. Elliott. 

*‘A limited number are still available, and I am au- 
thorized to offer a set to your library if you do not 
already have it. The copies are now in sheets and 
will be bound for distribution for requests received 
before March 1, 1943.”’ 


Co & BH 
(Continued on page 417) 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Mary M. PIKE 


SECTION’ 


Cleaning the Slate 


In order to start the new year with a clean slate, 
we must wipe off the old one. A packet just re- 
ceived from the former editor, Lieutenant (also 
Doctor) Willard A. Heaps, contains among others 
these materials: 


(1) A memorandum concerning A Study of 
Latin America for the Senior High School, a bul- 
letin prepared by Richard M. Perdew, of the 
Bronxville, N. Y., Public Schools, for the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and 
now available for distribution by that office. De- 
sirable activities, textbooks, reference materials, 
and contents for these units—Pan American Re- 
lations, Meet the Latin Americans, and Pan Amer- 
ican History—are described and discussed in 
Part I. Part II is devoted to “Teaching Aids to 
Latin America,” and the sources from which 
films, maps, sheet and recorded music, periodi- 
cals, and books for teachers and children may 
be obtained. 

(2) A note suggesting that libraries advertise 
their services more thoroughly to their public and 
so avoid unnecessary requests to such library cen- 
ters as the Library of Congress—requests such as 
the local library could easily meet. This sort of 
request arrives at L.C. so frequently that they 
have a printed form letter specifying “young 
reader in your community’ which they send to 
the library from which the requested material 
should normally have been obtained. 

(3) A jotting—Coulbourn, John. Administer- 
ing the School Library. $1.60. Educational Pub- 


lishers, Inc., 720 Washington Ave., S.E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. One of their Guide to Action 
Series. 


(4) A newspaper article (source not identified) 
and an outline of English 7, “Oral and Written 
Composition Based on a Survey of Modern Life,” 
as given by Dr. Ralph H. Tukey of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) High School, where Miss Jane 
Thuman is librarian. Based on the text Ways of 
Thinking and Writing, the course covers about 
twenty weeks and uses a bibliography of maga- 
zine articles of the past ten years, chosen chiefly 
from the Aélantic Monthly, Harper's, and Scrib- 





{* This ~w My $ necnont. about school libraries is 
prepared for the ilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited to 
utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems. a rag suggestions, and contributions should be 
sent to Windham High School Library, 
Willimantic, Connections 3 
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ner's magazines. “In one class,” the newspaper 
article reports, “pupils’ recent reading of such 
magazines totalled 900 articles in two weeks, and 
they wrote short reports on each article, besides.” 
Another school uses the same text, but has each 
student prepare his own bibliography of magazine 
articles, thus giving good exercise in the use of 
the Readers’ Guide. 


(5) The fact that the popular Spalding’s Ath- 
letic bag is now handled by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 67 West 44th Street, New York City. 


Idea! 


Another item in the packet from Dr. Heaps 
is an idea from Ruth Budd Galbraith, Assistant 
Professor of Library Service at New Jersey Ceol- 
lege for Women, for a column in this Section 
headed “I Have an Idea.” Her idea is this: 


For some time I have felt that children’s 
librarians in public libraries are at a great dis- 
advantage in not having some of the very vital 
information that is compiled by teachers and 
considered more than essential for their under- 
standing of the needs of individual pupils. 
It is obvious that a duplication of the school’s 
pupil behavior records would not be practical. 
A visible cardex file was suggested and I have 
not been able to pass one since without at- 
tempting to put it into the service of chil- 
dren’s librarians. 

Then Montclair conceived of the punch card 
charging system and there was my solution— 
not an International Business Machine for every 
library by any means, but the information in 
code on the borrower's card. I, for example, 
could mean high 1.Q.; II, low I1.Q.; 5, reading 
ability, fifth grade; R could mean personality 
difficulties due to A, inferiority complex caused 
perhaps by F, having a bright young brother. 
Then what would ITRAFS on the borrower's 
card mean to the librarian? Age, grade, and 
chief interests could of course be given without 
benefit of code. It is easy to see right away 
that some stories should be avoided while find- 
ing the right book would present a real chal- 
lenge. 


Getting vital information would, of course, 
present a problem for it is obvious that such 
telling records should be handled with the 
utmost regard for the pupil. By previous ar- 


(Continued on page 413) 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of e¢ Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. 
Brainard Cheney, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.]} 


Testimonial 


wi so many testimonials already in print 

we can do little more than congratulate 
the World Book Encyclopedia on its silver anni- 
versary, after twenty-five years of faithful service 
to librarians. Its constant careful revision has 
kept it young and fresh, and in 1942 there were 
more than 200,000 words of new text, 884 arti- 
cles revised or newly written, and 240 pages 
added. 


Treasuries 


The “treasury” titles continue to come and 
some make fine additions to the reference col- 
lection. Leonhard Deutsch, famous musicologist, 
has collected A Treasury of the World’s Finest 
Folksong, a stoutly bound, beautifully printed 
selection of 166 songs from 33 national groups 
in Europe and five American songs. He has in- 
cluded only those he considers musically worthy 
and which retain their special national flavor. The 
fact that the words are given in English with 
music should make it useful for certain club 
programs. The volume doesn’t fit on a piano 
very well, but the music is easy to play. Ex- 
planatory text designed for both the layman and 
the critical student is furnished by Claude Simp- 
son. 

A Treasury of the Familiar edited by Ralph 
Woods is designed to “delight the average Amer- 
ican” and is the result of a businessman's hobby 
of keeping scrapbooks for years. It contains poems, 
speeches, historical documents, episodes and inci- 
dents familiar to all Americans, all thrown to- 
gether in no apparent order, from Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox to Socrates. It is evident that Mr. Woods 
is a man of catholic tastes. In addition to the 
author and title indexes there is an index of 
familiar lines. Librarians may hesitate to pay 
$5 for such a conglomeration, but it should be 
useful in locating often called for material. 

Thesaurus of Anecdotes edited by Edmund 
Fuller is a new classified collection of the best 
anecdotes from ancient times to the present day, 
published by Crown at $1.98. Arranged under 
such subjects as “character and manners,” “love- 
marriage-family,” “religion and morals,” “medi- 
cine and health,” “war and the military,” and 
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“law and justice,” it is necessarily supplied with 
an alphabetical index to mames and subjects. 
There are also references to related subjects. 


What to Say 


Eric Partridge and Maxwell Nurnberg have 
both presented us with guides to good English. 
Harper has published Mr. Partridge’s Usage and 
Abusage at $3 and Simon and Schuster Mr. 
Nurnberg’s What's the Good Word? at §$2. 
Reference librarians will prefer the former for 
its dictionary arrangement and for its lists of 
clichés, elegancies and archaisms. Since Mr. Part- 
ridge’s standards are English, Professor W. Cabell 
Greet has annotated the work with such comment 
on American usage as seemed useful for the 
reader. It is hardly necessary to mention the 
author's sprightly and humorous style as it is 
already well known. It is a pity that Mr. Nurn- 
berg is not so gifted. His material is broken up 
into chapters with such headings as “Even Your 
Best Friend Won't Tell You,” “Words—Fragile! 
Handle With Care!” and closes by saying that 
“almost every bit of information contained in the 
ten chapters . . . can be found in the dictionary.” 


What to Do 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman’s Book of Etiquette; a 
Modern Guide to the Best Social Form is heralded 
by its publisher as the “code of polite living 
that constitutes an international language among 
people of quality.” Army and naval etiquette 
is naturally treated and Mrs. Harriman supplies 
busy port town hostesses not only with a form 
letter to be used to invite the men to dinner 
when the fleet’s in, but even with a menu. She 
also tells you how to take a baby on a train, 
heaven forbid. The book will stand nicely on 
the shelf next to Miss Post. (Greenberg, $3) 


Aviation 


The second edition of Harold Baughman’s Avi- 
ation Dictionary and Reference Guide includes 
over a thousand new terms and has been rear- 
ranged into major divisions as follows: dictionary 
of terms, miscellaneous abbreviations, illustrated 
nomenclature, civil flight regulations, weather, de- 
sign information, shop mechanics, guide to studies 
for airmen, director information on manufacture, 
schools, government agencies, etc., and a short 
section of useful tables. While libraries may have 
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some of this material in scattered sources, its col- 
lection into one volume with the assistance of the 
aeronautical staff of Aero Publishers, makes it 
one of the more useful titles of the year. See 
Technical Book Review Digest, 8:162, November 
1942, for additional reviews. 


The World at War 


Public Documents and World War II, seven 
papers presented before the A.L.A. Committee on 
Public Documents at the Association’s annual 
conference last June, has a number of biblio- 
graphical features which will be particularly useful 
to serial catalogers, reference and documents as- 
sistants, especially Robert Scudder’s list of dis- 
continued U.S. government publications, Lucy 
Salamanca’s paper on the recent publications and 
activities of the Library of Congress and Violet 
Cabeen’s checklist of both official and nonofficial 
publications of the European governments in 
exile. The last is a valuable guide to acquisi- 
tions, giving first date of issue, frequency, and 
other notes for all serial titles. (A.L.A., $2) 

Peace Aims and Post-War Planning, a bibliog- 
raphy selected and annotated by Fawn M. Brodie, 
is the most useful list yet to be published on the 
subject because of its excellent annotations and 
careful selection of books, pamphlets and articles 
published in the United States and England be- 
tween 1939 and July 1942. It is devoted chiefly 
to studies of planning on an international scale. 
(World Peace Foundation, 25c) 


American Agencies Interested in International 
Affairs, compiled by Ruth Savord, gives purpose, 
activities, officers, and publications of active agen- 
cies, together with lists of chambers of commerce, 
dormant and discontinued organizations and for- 
eign information bureaus. An added reference 
feature is the subject index which classifies agen- 
cies under both their primary and their supple- 
mental spheres of interest. There is also a person- 
nel index listing both officers and staff members 
now associated with these organizations. No at- 
tempt has been made to appraise their work, 
which does not prevent the list from being ex- 
tremely useful in both acquisitions and reference 
departments. (Council on Foreign Relations, $2) 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have a Fugitive of your 
own, write to Frances Cheney, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 


140. ‘‘The leaves fall, the silver and the gold together 
There ‘is no death! There is no death! 
And be ye comforted when the leaves fall.’’ 
Source wanted. 


141. An old Eastern story about a man who has an 
appointment with Death and plans to outwit him 
by going to Samara. When he arrives at Samara, 
Death is awaiting him at the gate. 

Location wanted. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
(Continued from page 411) 
rangement and understanding, perhaps, the 
children’s librarian could pay a visit to the 
class, introduce the children’s room and give 
to each child a registration card to be filled 
out, carried home for parental approval, and 
presented to the library on the child's first visit. 
If an understanding had been reached as to use 
and benefits derived and the librarian were 
willing to stake a borrower's card on the re- 
sults of her introduction, a card could be pre- 
pared from the teacher’s rolls and with the 
benefit of her pupil records. What teacher 
would not be glad to give this assistance in 
return for reading guidance that would result 
in the improvement of any one of her pupils? 

If you use such a system, please tell us. 


Pams 


Among the new, interesting pamphlets are: 

The 1942 edition of the Boy Scout Book List, 
32 pages at 5 copies for 25 cents, 100 copies 
for $3 from the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York. Four new merit-badge pam- 
phlets on airplanes are also available at 20 cents 
each, and the new 475-page Air Scout Manual 
at 50 cents. 

The Nursing Information Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, has a new title especially for counselors, 
speakers, and officers—Facts About Nursing— 
1942 at 25 cents the copy. 


Women at war work is being covered by the 
Women’s Bureau, with a series of posters (ten 
cents each), and with bulletins. One of the more 
comprehensive of these is Bulletin 193 Women’s 
Work in the War, five cents for ten pages, from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 


The range of military services, including that 
of nursing, is covered in the Bulletin 221, Voca- 
tional Division, Education Office—48 pages, ten 
cents. 


A popular introduction to “air-mindedness”’ is 
Air-Conditioning Young America, put out by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce) and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Of particular interest to librarians is its 
four-page (unannotated) list of ‘Suggested Read- 
ings.” 

Thoroughly down-to-earth—or rather, up-in-the- 
air—is TM 1-233, a Technical Manual on Ele- 
mentary Physics for Pilot Trainees, looking very 
“solid”—all 116 pages of it—and available from 
the Superintendent of Documents for 30 cents. 

Also very much on the technical side is Pub- 
lication N11.6/3:943/1—American Air Almanac, 
Jan.-Apr. 1943, giving “in convenient form the 
astronomical data required for aerial navigation.” 
One dollar, please. 
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Midwinter Institutes Postponed 


HE Institute on War and Postwar Issues and 

the meeting of the Executive Board, Coun- 
cil, and all other proposed meetings, originally 
scheduled to be held in Chicago on December 
28-30, have been postponed and are tentatively 
scheduled to be held on January 30-February 1. 
This decision was reached after the Office of 
Defense Transportation had requested that all 
meetings be scheduled at times other than the 
holiday season if at all possible. 

The Institute is scheduled to be held on Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, Sunday morning and 
afternoon. Meetings of other groups and the 
Executive Board and Council will be held on 
Saturday morning, Sunday evening, and Monday. 


Recent Foundation Grants 


A grant of $40,000 has been voted to the 
A.L.A. by the Carnegie Corporation for support 
of emergency library activities, including a series 
of institutes on war problems for librarians to 
be held throughout the country. The Corporation 
has voted $20,000 directly to the Canadian Library 
Council to be used over a five-year period for the 
establishment and functioning of the Council, 
contingent on the preparation of a satisfactory 
plan. $5,000 has been made available to the 
A.L.A. to be used in providing collections of 
technical, scientific, and reference books for ex- 
isting civilian libraries in Alaska. This was based 
on a recommendation in a report on Alaskan li- 
braries with special reference to the needs of the 
armed forces made by Edgar S. Robinson and 
presented to the Carnegie Corporation. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant 
of $25,000 to the A.L.A. for the period October 
1, 1942 to December 31, 1944 for the establish- 
ment of a central office to handle the Associa- 
tion's international activities. Plans are now being 
made for the organization of this office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Foundation has also made available a grant 
of up to $37,500 toward the expenses of produc- 
ing “A Catalog of Books Represented by Library 
of Congress Printed Cards Issued to July 31, 
1942,” so that fifty copies may be distributed to 
foreign libraries. $7,500 has been voted to the 
Association for development of microfilm work 
at the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico 
City. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Lucile Deaderick 


Publication of a reading list on racial problems 
has been made possible by a grant from the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. The list, being compiled by 
Alain Locke of Howard University, is scheduled 
for publication early in 1943 as a Booklist supple- 
ment. 


Field Trips 


Visits to several Midwestern libraries were 
made during November and December to gather 
information on what public libraries are doing in 
connection with the war effort. The materials 
gathered have been combined to form an article, 
supplementing the reports presented earlier by 
Emily Miller Danton, for publication in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. The visits were made by Eleanor 
Burke, Assistant to the Executive Secretary; Kath- 
ryn P. Mier, Assistant in the Public Library Divi- 
sion; and Olga M. Peterson, Public Relations 
Assistant. 


Experimenting Together 


The third of the series Experimenting Together, 
The Librarian and the Teacher of Music, by 
Esther L. Bohman and Josephine Dillon, appeared 
on December 23. The new volume, like the earlier 
ones, pictures actual cooperative planning and 
achievement in bringing the library into active 
participation in the teaching program, but it car- 
ries the entirely new idea of coordinated library 
activities into the field of music. Miss Bohman is 
the music teacher, Miss Dillon the librarian, at 
Mount Auburn Elementary School in Cleveland, 
where the successful experiment was conducted. 

The price for each title in the series is seventy- 
five cents, Other titles already published are The 
Librarian and the Teacher of Science and The Li- 
brarian and the Teacher of English. Others are in 


preparation. 
a 68 


Probably most Lighthouse readers know that 
the section, “Readers’ Choice of Best Books,” 
appearing monthly in the Bulletin, is preprinted 
and sent to subscribers (to this service) about 
ten days before the Bulletin is mailed, to be dis- 
tributed, in turn, by the libraries ordering them. 
This stimulates interest and, we are told, is 
much appreciated. If you haven't seen a “Read- 
ers’ Choice” preprinted and dressed up in colored 
stock with illustrated cover, write for a sample. 
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WENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS, the 

biographical dictionary of modern world lit- 
erature, finally made its appearance in December 
after more than four years’ preparation. 


The editors, Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft, are dedicating Twentieth Century Au- 
thors to Eugene Petrov, the “Russian Mark Twain,” 
the first author, of the 1850 appearing in the vol- 
ume, to die in active service. 

“Twentieth Century Authors was prepared dur- 
ing a tragic and confusing time in the history of 
civilization and of the civilized arts,” to quote 
from the Editors’ Preface. ‘Some of our authors, 
who basked in the flattering lights of fame, have 
passed, as the world shakes, into those frightening 
shadows from which nothing comes back save two 
diffident words, ‘Address Unknown.’ Some, like 
Martin Anderson Nexo, author of one of the great 
novels of the world, languish in concentration 
camps; others, like Paul Valéry, use silence as 
their only weapon. Still others, with whom, in the 
early stages of this work, we began a placid cor- 
respondence, have escaped from and through the 
terror, to join their strength and their cause with 
ours. Scores of our authors are now in the service 
of the United Nations: leveling word or gun at 
the enemy. One gave his gallant life, on July 2, 
1942, in the tremendous defense of Sevastopol. 
To the memory of Eugene Petrov, soldier of free- 
dom, this volume is dedicated.”’ 


Volunteers in Bibliotherapy 


“Bibliotherapy,” according to Mary Frank 
Mason, author of The Patients’ Library (H. W. 
Wilson. 1942), “implies the application of read- 
ing as a build-up, as positive in its effect, mentally, 
as a vitamin B-complex pill is physically.” The 
hospital librarian is the consultant on the staff 
who cooperates with doctors and nurses in pre- 
scribing reading diets. Hospital administrators 
rarely include a patients’ library as part of essen- 
tial equipment for their hospitals, and the library 
profession has not yet provided a specially trained 
personnel for this particular field. Consequently it 
has devolved upon volunteers to provide this 
service. In order that service may be effective, 
volunteers must equip themselves with the knowl- 
edge of proper procedures—hence this handbook. 
It embodies the course in hospital library proce- 
dure developed by Mrs. Mason, who is supervising 
-librarian of the Central Bureau for Hospital Li- 
braries of the New York Junior League, in train- 
ing volunteers in the art of setting up and admin- 
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istrating libraries for patients in the hospitals. 
The need, qualifications, materials and equipment, 
procedures, book selection, ordering, cataloging 
and classification, circulation, etc. are treated in 
clear and orderly fashion. All those who have to 
do with hospital libraries will find it a “must.” 


Margaret Winning, Superintendent of Extension 
Work, Brooklyn Public Library, sends us the fol- 
lowing comment: 

The Brooklyn Public Library has been sending profes- 
sionally trained librarians to hospitals to give library 
service since 1921 and the Queens Public Library has been 
giving similar service for a number of years. At present 
Brooklyn is circulating library books in thirteen hospitals. 
These hospitals are all in New York City although they 
happen to be located in the Boroughs of Brooklyn and 
Queens. 

True, there is much work still to be done in this field 
and a number of hospitals have asked for the service 
which the library is unable to give at present. 


Your Future Economic Life 


Your future economic life has been the subject 
of recent investigation by Congress and by the 
Temporary National Economic Committee and its 
professional staff. The results have been published 
in 43 monographs issued by the Government Print- 
ing Office. The monographs and the Congressional 
investigation which preceded them cover a wide 
range of topics—industry, trade, agriculture, insur- 
ance, production, distribution, competition, mo- 
nopoly, wages, prices, etc., and the relation of 
government to our economic life. They include 
proposals of many kinds—practicable and theoreti- 
cal, constructive and destructive, evolutionary and 
revolutionary. No businessman dares ignore their 
implications. 

Ironically, the formidable size of the T.N.E.C. 
studies has heretofore prevented businessmen, 
economists, and others who’ are vitally concerned 
with their content from giving them adequate 
study. But now, for the first time, essential mate- 
rial in the T.N.E.C. monographs, together with a 
critical review of each, is available in one handy, 
compact volume: Fact and Fancy in the T.N.E.C. 
Monographs edited by Noel Sargent, Secretary, 
National Association of Manufacturers and John 
Scoville, Chief Statistician, Chrysler Corporation 
(832 pages, cloth $3). Businessmen, publicists, 
editors, librarians, teachers and students of eco- 
nomics, sociology, and government, all citizens in- 
terested in any of the problems within this wide 
range will find this book informing, revealing, 
stimulating, and also a convenient and valuable 
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reference for frequent use in the critical months 
and years ahead. May be ordered from The Wilson 
Company. 


Book Selection 


Book Selection for Secondary School Libraries, 
by Willard A. Heaps, just off the press ($2.50), 
serves as a basic guide in selection problems as 
found in the average secondary school with aver- 
age adolescent readers. It may prove additionally 
useful to school librarians and teacher-librarians in 
service, as well as to state and local school library 
supervisors, school and young people’s depart- 
ments in public libraries, and to educators and 
workers who may find it valuable in predicating 
book needs. 

Book Selection for Secondary School Libraries 
considers the satisfied reader as the ultimate goal 
and purpose of all selection, beginning with a con- 
sideration of what the secondary school is attempt- 
ing to accomplish for the adolescent as one of the 
student population and as an individual. Part II 
discusses the background of book selection from 
the standpoint of the basic knowledge needed by 
the school librarian—the problems involved, the 
types of reading materials, and the sources for the 
effective selection of books of these general types. 
Because the curriculum is organized for the sole 





Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 


the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 











The Dawn of a Conviction 
By HAROLD L. NASH 
named Jim, and the author 


ne > 6 woe es 

is convinced that Jim’s life continues to develop 
and expand = left this world plane. A rich, 
vital and absorbing of life after dea’ 


Cloth, $1.50. From Your Bookstore 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


STANDARD DOG BOOKS 


Well bound, pe ae A A. aa ali Capt. Will 
Judy, Editor of Dog W 


Care of vy Dog—$1 
Dog Encyclopedia—$5 
Training the Dog—$1.50 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 
library staff. This have some good po- 


service free. sitions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 
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purpose of satisfying the needs of pupil readers’ 
through a specific subject or interrelated subjects, 
Part III sets the stage for an understanding of the 
content areas of the curriculum as a basis for 
selection. Having considered the reader, the read- 
ing problem, and the curricular and general uses 
of reading, Part IV deals with the actual technique 
and practice of book selection. 

Mere mastery of principles is no substitute for 
knowledge of books themselves, since expert selec- 
tion must ideally be followed by use, and effective 
reading guidance requires a somewhat intimate 
knowledge of the collection of the individual 
school. Urging that this volume on technique and 
background be supplemented by the handling and 
perusal, and often the detailed reading, of many 
books of fiction and nonfiction, the author has 
listed and annotated 338 booklists. 

Formerly an Associate in the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, and former editor of 
the Bulletin’s School Libraries Section, the author 
is now a first lieutenant in the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, attached to the Film Distribution and Utili- 
zation Branch of the Army Pictorial Service, in 
Washington, D.C. 


Fiction 


Public Libraries, colleges, and high schools are 
acclaiming the value of Fiction Catalog. Here are 
excerpts from some of the letters received: 


From a Public Library: 
Kindly send two more copies of the Fiction Catalog. 
We are making great use of it here. 


From a College Library: 
I have just seen a copy of your new Fiction Catalog. 
I think this is a very valuable tool which we might 
well use here to great advantage. 


From a High School Library: 
This is what I have been longing for for a long time. 
I am delighted to know you have inaugurated this 
service along with all of your other fine services to 
librarians. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Heaps, Willard A. Book SELECTION FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. $2.50 
Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 
$8.50 
Mason, Mary Frank. THE PATIENTS’ LI- 
BRARY: A Guidebook for Volunteer 
Hospital Library Service. $1 
The H. W. Wilson Company, Agent 
Sargent, Noel and Scoville, John, eds. 
FACTS AND FANCY IN THE T.N.E.C. 
MONOGRAPHS. Published by National 
Association of Manufacturers. $3 
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THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 410) 


The 1943 Victory Book Campaign, the second 
drive for the collection of books for men in all 
branches of the service, will be carried on from 
January 5 to March 5, 1943. This year, as last, 
emphasis is being placed on the quality of books 
—both as to physical condition and readability. 
The 1943 Victory Book Campaign is sponsored 
jointly by the American Library Association, the 
American Red Cross, and the United Service Or- 
ganizations. Franklin P. Adams, Edward L. Ber- 
nays and Norman Cousins are co-chairmen of the 
National Campaign Board, with headquarters in 
the Empire State Building, New York City. 

eo & & 

Illinois Libraries for November 1942 contains 
an extensive classified list of reproductions of re- 
ligious art, compiled by Eloise D. Kissinger and 
Carl Giganti of the art department of the Illinois 
State Library. The list is the product of a long 
period of research. 

eo & BH 

The Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial Prize 
will be awarded in 1943 for the tenth time. This 
award is given once in two years in honor of the 
late Librarian of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bibli- 
ographies may be on a subject in the field of 
agriculture and related sciences. Contestants must 
be residents of the U.S., and four copies of the 
bibliography entered in typewritten or printed 
form must be presented for consideration. The 
amount of the prize is approximately $100, de- 
rived from contributions made to the Oberly 
Memorial Fund and administered by the Amer- 
ican Library Association. The bibliographies to 
be submitted should be in the hands of the chair- 
man, Paul Alcorn, Librarian, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Connecticut, before March 1, 
1943, marked, “Submitted in competition for the 
Oberly Memorial Prize, 1942-43.” 

eo & DH 

The Katharine L. Sharp scholarship, which car- 
ries a stipend of $300 and exemption from tuition, 
will be awarded by the faculty of the University 
of Illinois Library School in March 1943. The 
award is made for the second year of study in 
Library Science. Application should be filed with 
the Director of the School, Dr. Carl M. White, 
Urbana, Illinois, before March 1. Application 
blanks may be secured upon request. 

For admission to graduate courses in Library 
Science at the University of Illinois, applicants 
must have had four years of academic study plus 
one year in Library Science, all with superior 
scholarship records. They should present a read- 
ing knowledge of two modern foreign languages, 
one of which roust be French or German. They 
should have had desirable experience and be ade- 
quately matured to profit from graduate study. 
The applicants should have a thesis topic in mind. 
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RIDER BOOKS 
Are Training Americans 








U.S. Signal Corps 
U.S. Navy and | 
U.S. Coast Guard “ 


Rider Radio Books are playing a big 
part in the preparation of Radio men 
for the armed forces and industry. 
Accepted by professional radio men 
as the authoritative books on their 
subjects, they are also used as texts 
in such institutions as University of 
Penna., Purdue, Schools of the U.S. 
Signal Corps, Navy and Coast Guard. 
The Country needs more Radio men— 
Let Rider Books help you in your job 
of satisfying this need. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject..... 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio...... 138 pp.—$1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Explains most basic method of radio main- 


English ed. 360 p0.—$3.00 Spanish 0. 
THE METER AT WORK so 91.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 4s 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS og 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL. SYSTEMS 


AN-HOUR- A-BAY-WtTh-BIOSS SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on 
“Alternating Currents in Radio Receivers,”’ on 
‘‘Resonance & Alignment,”’ on ‘“‘Automatic Vol- 
ume Control,” on “D-C Voltage Distribution.” 
Hard bindings .......-.cccecccccceces —90c each. 


alse eee MANUALS—NOW IN XIII VOL- 


| ~\— books giving circuit diagrams and 
data on Radio Receivers—used by professional 
radio servicemen in all parts of the world. 


Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F. RIDER Publisher, inc. 


404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Export Division: Rocke - international Elec. Corp. 
100 Varick St.,N.Y.C. + Cable: ARLAB 
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THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 417) 

In the face of depleted staffs New Jersey li- 
braries are seeking to revise their practices to 
relieve the pressure of routine work. Under the 
direction of the New Jersey District of the Train- 
ing Within Industry Division of the War Man- 
power Commission, representatives from twelve 
libraries, at an intensive 10-hour training session 
which was held in Newark on October 29 and 30, 
presented problems in routines in staff manage- 
ment for critical analysis. The “jobs” were in- 
dividually analyzed by the technique worked out 
by the Job Methods Training Program for indus- 
try. Criticism of the accustomed practices was 
arrived at by group discussion and revisions in 
the methods were suggested. This service to 
New Jersey libraries was secured through the 
good offices of Dr. Lillian Gilbreth. 

At the end of this initial training the par- 
ticipants returned to their respective libraries to 
test further the job revisions with the help of 
the staffs. Upon the basis of this further ex- 
perience it was recommended that a job methods 
consultant be trained to give assistance to libraries 
in the state which wished to review critically 
their prevailing practices. Funds were sought for 





LIBRARIES 
Known Violin Makers 


by JOHN H. FAIRFIELD 


The first book in English to answer the 
many questions on new and old violins 
and their makers—History, descriptions, 
values, etc. Descriptive circular avail- 
able. 

Distributors: 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
120 West 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 














employing such a specialist and a recommendation 
was made to the Executive Board of New Jersey 
Library Association that it proceed to put such a 
program into effect. 

The project has been reported to the American 
Library Association Committee on Library Admin- 
istration. The instructors from the New Jersey 
District of the Training Within Industry Division 
of the War Manpower Commission were Clifton 
Cox and Esther Becker. 
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The New York University Film Library, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table and the Public 
Affairs Committee are cooperating in offering to 
schools, colleges, libraries and discussion groups, 
integrated lists of films, radio broadcasts in tran- 
scripts and in recordings, and popular ten-cent 
pamphlets, as “New Tools for Teaching.” Lists 
on the following subjects are available on request 
to “New Tools for Teaching,” Room 6333, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City: 

Asia 

Building Morale 

Canada at War 

Civil Liberties 

Civilian Defense 

Consumers’ Problems 

Democratic Government in Crisis 

Education 

Freedom from Want 

Farm Problems 

Food and Health 

Full Employment 

Health and Defense 

Inflation 

Manpower in Wartime 

Post War Reconstruction 

The Press and Radio in Wartime 

Race and Minority Problems 

Science and the War 

Youth Problems 


An attractive new folder, “New Tools for 
Teaching,” announces the new organization, which 
will be directed by Marion Humble, formerly di- 
rector of educational publicity of the Public Affairs 
Committee. 








LIBRARY is the answer! 


BUILDING TOMORROW’S BORROWERS 
—TODAY!— 
“The Friendly Library” 


By ETHEL M. BRIGGS 


Every forward-looking librarian and teacher is interested in seeing children have a 
happy and sound introduction to the proper use of a library—THE FRIENDLY 





, 





Library School Edition—$1.00 


mas Trade Edition—$1.25 





110 Crestmont Street 





THE SNYDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Reading, Pa. 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 


nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards may be ordered from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 


in Readers’ Choite. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
covers and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:—100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35¢ per month; 


10 copies, 15¢c per month; a sample copy free. 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 


Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 





FICTION 


BoyYLe, Kay, 1903- 
Primer for combat. 
1942 320p $2.50 
“This novel of France under the Nazi 
yoke tells the love story of an American 
woman and an Austrian in the Foreign 
Legion in Africa. . . (It describes in; detail 
lives of a defeated angry people—the soldiers 
who repeat with cynical emphasis the slogans 
of the old French army; the shop keepers 
wondering how to keep y and soul 
together; the farmers; the housewives—and 
the memories of the gay, shrewd France that 
was.” Huntting 


FETZER, HERMAN, 1899-1935 
Come back to Wayne county, by Jake 
Falstaff ;pseud,. Houghton 1942 244p 
$2 
“More landmarks in the map of Wayne 
County as young Lemuel ,of the author's 
former story ‘Jacoby’s corners’; spends a 
summer as hired man on various farms. 
There are tales and stories of family, friends, 
neighbors and local characters; there’s a 
picture of cradling wheat, of haying; there 
are accidents, fatal and otherwise, the black- 
smith, the poolroom, domestic teasing and 
young Lemuel’s fourth love.” Kirkus 


HEYM, STEFAN 
Hostages; a novel. Putnam 1942 362p 
$2.50 
“A story of Prague under the Nazi terror 
—of a group of hostages who must face a 
firing squad for the death of a German 
officer. The executions would serve several 
Nazi ends; and intimidation through terror 
was only one. How the hostages managed 
their own retribution makes the narrative.” 
Huntting 


Simon & Schuster 


JANUARY 1943 


Sims, Mrs MARIAN (McCamy) 1899- 
Beyond surrender; a novel. Lippincott 
1942 492p $2.75 
“When Major Denis Warden returned 
home after Appomattox, he found a half- 
ruined plantation kept going only by the 
courage of his mother and the loyalty of a 
few athe slaves. What follows makes a 
. story of the South in reconstruction, 
when . . . men and women rose from the 
ashes of defeat to rebuild their shattered 
world.” Huntting 
STONE, Mrs GRACE (ZARING) 1896- 
Reprisal, by Ethel Vance ,pseud,. Little 
1942 334p $2.50 
“The story of a situation in an occupied 
Breton village, the home of a former hu- 
manitarian French cabinet minister. His 
daughter is the eyes of the reader as the 
drama follows developments after the murder 
of a German sergeant for which hostages 
have been seized.” American news of books 
“It is good story, good drama, com- 
pletely in keeping with the characters, com- 
pletely in keeping with the resurgent spirit 
of France.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


COURTNEY, CHARLES 

Unlocking adventure, by Charles Courtney 
in collaboration with Tom Johnson. 
McGraw 1942 335p illus (Whittlesey 

house publications) $2.50 
“Material on locks, locksmithing, keys, 
combinations, by a master, whose memories 
go back to a childhood in Virginia, school- 
ing in Germany, years as a U. S. Marine, 
work as a riveter, during which he began to 
put to use his hobby for ferreting out the 
secrets of locks. . There are tales of 
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COURTNEY, CHARLES—Continued 


imprisoned treasure, of emergencies in which 
he was summoned . . . and of collecting, 
designing, inventing.” Kirkus 


HELM, MACKINLEY, 1896- 


Angel Mo’ and her son, Roland Hayes. 
Little 1942 289p front $2.75 

“So admirably has the transcriber done 
his work in this chronicle as to make it 
appear in word as it actually is in fact an 
autobiography of Roland Hayes. . . The 
book has a dual interest, as the record of 
the rise to success of an outstanding musical 
talent and as the life-history of a Negro 
who, sprung from humble beginnings, not 
only rose to fame and prosperity but won 
respect as well as professional recognition.” 
Book-of-the-month club news 


IRWIN, WILLIAM HENRY, 1873- 


Making of a reporter. Putnam 1942 440p 
$3.75 


The autobiography of a famous news- 
paperman. He was one of a group of 
journalists who worked on the New York 
“Sun” in the first decades of this century. 
Later he became foreign correspondent and 
political writer. A portion of his book 
deals with his lifelong friendship with 
Herbert Hoover, his classmate at Stanford 
university 


RICE, JOHN ANDREW, 1888- 


I came out of the eighteenth century. 
Harper 1942 341p $3 

An autobiography which tells of his early 
life, days on a “cotton plantation, through 
the succession of parsonages his parents 
occupied, on then to Columbia Female Col- 
lege of which his father became Presi- 
dent... His own teaching career, culminat- 
ing in the explosions which followed the 
inauguration of Black Mountain College, 
eventually ended his career in the educational 
world.” Kirkus 

“All the way it sparkles with neat phrases 
spiced with malice and with an occasional 
flash of plain, old-fashioned hate. There 
are marvelous vignettes everywhere and 
occasional etchings in which the acid has 
bitten deep.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


RicH, Mrs Louise DICKINSON, 1903- 


We took to the woods. Lippincott 1942 
322p illus $2.75 

“Between two of the Rangeley Lakes, 
on the Northwest border of the state of 
Maine, the author with her husband, her 
step-daughter ard son live the year round. 
Their means of livelihood is chiefly guiding, 
transporting people from lake to lake, cook- 
ing, boarding visitors and so on... A; 
yarn of married life . . . of summer visitors, 
of hunting, game and fire wardens, of 
lumbermen and logging, of food and sup- 
plies, ice cutting . . . wild life, local excite- 
ments.” Kirkus 


WAGNER, LUDWIG 


Hitler, man of strife; a biography. Nor- 
ton 1942 331p illus $3 

Biography of Hitler “written by a man 
who knows intimately the Austria that Hitler 


came from and who was Berlin correspondent 
for the largest Austrian newspaper during 
Hitler's rise to power. His book shows 
Hitler’s career from frustrated boyhood to 
the Axis military gamble of 1942 and brings 
to the reader jan) . . . understanding of his 
motives, eccentricities, and psychological 
character.” Huntting 

“No new sensational revelations, but, 
written with thorough knowledge of man 
and country, gives sound and illuminating 
picture of the most remarkable figure of our 
time.”” Library journal 


BACKGROUND OF WAR 


ANGELL, SIR NORMAN, 1874- 
Let the people know. Viking 1942 245p 


$2.50 

“The aim of this book is to present all 
those questions, doubts, and misgivings about 
the war, its causes, origins, and outcome 
which are present in the minds of immense 
numbers of average Main Street Ameri- 
cans. . . The underlying proposition of 
the book is that the war has come upon us 
because we have rejected the elementary 
social truth upon which all humane society 
is based.” Author's note 


GRAMLING, OLIVER, 1904- 
Free men are fighting; the story of World 


war II, by Oliver Gramling and Asso- 
ciated press correspondents around the 
world. Farrar 1942 488p maps $3.50 

The eye-witness story of World War II 
as reported by Associated press correspond- 
ents over the globe. They tell what they 
saw, heard and experienced even while it 
was happening. The reports of about 
seventy of these men are included.. Some 
were wounded on assignment. At least 
three whose stories are included perished in 
the tragedy they witnessed 


MILLay, EDNA ST VINCENT, 1892- 
Murder of Lidice. Harper 1942 32p 60c 


“The Writers’ War Board requested Miss 
Millay to write this tribute to the Czecho- 
slovakian village of Lidice which was razed 
by the Nazis after the execution of Heydrich. 
The radio version was given on October 
19th.” Publishers’ weekly 


OECHSNER, FREDERICK CABLE, 1902- 
This is the enemy, by Frederick Oechsner 


with J. W. Grigg, J. M. Fleischer, 
G. M. Stadler, C. B. Conger. Little 
1942 364p $3 

Five members of the United Press Euro- 
pean staff, who had covered Germany to- 
gether for a number of years, have collabo- 
rated in presenting a picture of Hitler's 
Reich and the conquered countries 

“Each of the five authors has written on 
subjects about which he is particularly well 
informed, but the reader will find it im- 
possible to tell where one man’s work ends 
and another's begins.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


READERS' CHOICE 





PACKARD, REYNOLDS, 1903- ROOSEVELT, Mrs ELEANOR (ROOSEVELT) 
Balcony empire; fascist Italy at war, by 1884- 
Reynolds and Eleanor Packard. Oxford This is America, by Eleanor Roosevelt 


univ. press 1942 380p $3 

Inside Italy by correspondents of the 
United press, who covered Mussolini’s coun- 
try for three years, plus six months in 
concentration and internment camps after 


and F, C. Macgregor. Putnam 1942 
unp illus $3 

“This collection of 101 eomenite by 
Mrs. Macgregor . . . illuminated ‘by the 
comment and interpretation of Mrs. Roose- 


the United States entered the war. A pic- velt—presents a cross section of the Amer- 
ture of fascist rule and politics, of the ican way of life. Phases of typical small 
domination by Germany, and of a reluctant town life are also pictured—with Hingham 
population living under wartime deprivations Massachusetts, as the model town.” Tiaaed. 


STEEL, JOHANNES, 1906- ting 
Men behind the war; a ‘““Who’s who” of 
our time. Sheridan 1942 447p $3.50 
This book portrays “living men who have 


FOR LIGHTER MOMENTS 
influenced the history of our time; men who 


have made history or who have been the BROWN, JOHN MASON, 1900- 
instruments of history. In a measure, it is Insides out; being the saga of a drama 





also a kaleidoscopic account of the war so 
far and an analysis of the basic issues in- 
volved in the present struggle.’’ Introduction 


AMERICA—PAST AND 
FUTURE 


CHASE, STUART, 1888- 


Goals for America; a budget of our needs 
and resources; guide lines to America’s 
future as reported to the Twentieth 
century fund. Twentieth century fund 
1942 134p (When the war ends v2) 
$1 


Contents: Essay on survival; Duties and 
rights; National family; Food; Shelter; 
Clothing; Health; Education; The plant; 
Public works; Taking inventory; Road is 
forward 

“Mr. Chase writes very persuasively here, 
as he always has done. He has not been 
breaking new ground, of course... But he 
does synthesize with great skill and, also 
every page pays eloquent testimony to his 
moral courage... Mr. Chase’s purpose. . . 
is twofold: to indicate the kind of National 
Minimum Budget, as he calls it, that is 
necessary in order to achieve acceptable 
standards of food, shelter, clothing, health, 
and education for all; and to demonstrate 
that we already have an adequate productive 
plant for its achievement.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


FREEMAN, DOUGLAS SOUTHALL, 1886- 


Lee’s lieutenants; a study in command. . . 
Scribner 1942 illus maps $5 

This is the first volume of a “detailed 
treatment of the military history of the Civil 
War as seen through the performance of the 
Confederate officers. The clarity of Free- 
man’s description of battles lies in his use of 
only the information known to the Con- 
federate officers at the time of the battle. 
Following the story of each major battle 
is a summary which . . . forms a critique of 
the Confederate officers engaged.”  Balti- 
more 
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critic who attended his own opening; 
illus. by Hirschfeld. Dodd 1942 202p 
illus $2 

“A brief record of his first experience 
with hospitals and an operation. Total recall 
of the prelude, the ‘life horizontal,’ convales- 
cence, the ‘dangling,’ the return home. He 
omits no angle of hospital life, but it is 
strictly personal, with moments of high 
humor ,and, clinical comedy.” Kirkus 


SKINNER, CORNELIA OTIs, 1901- 
Our hearts were young and gay, by C. O. 


Skinner and Emily Kimbrough; draw- 
ings by alajalov. Dodd 1942 247p 
illus $2.50 

The apt title tells the story—a book of 
youth, when everything is either very funny 
or very serious, of hilarious adventures, and 
of nostalgia for a lost world. The. two 
authors went on their first trip to Europe 
in the ’20’s, when they themselves were not 
quite in their twenties. Here they tell of 
sightseeing and the people they meet and of 
the young and foolish things they did 


GREENLAND 


STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR, 1879- 
Greenland. Doubleday 1942 338p illus 


maps $3.50 

Partial contents: Prehistoric discoveries of 
Greenland; Icelanders discover Greenland; 
Greenland becomes a Christian republic; 
Life and letters in Greenland; Sagas of Erik 
the Red and Einar Sokkason; Decline and 
disappearance of the colony; What Europe 
knew about Greenland in the Middle ages; 
Resettlement of Greenland and exploration 
of the east coast; Administration and de- 
velopment of Greenland; Strategic impor- 
tance in a world at war; Bibliography 

“Mr. Stefansson organizes the evidence 
gathered during years of research and with 
invariable mastery of his subject and gift 
of phrase has turned out a delightful book 
that should reach a wide audience.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 
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ADVENTURE 


KENNEDY, MRs BESSIE, 1912- 


Lady and the lions. McGraw 1942 221p 
illus $2.50 

“The story of the adventures of a young 
woman who follows a unique and dangerous 
profession—trapping and shooting mountain 
lions, bobcats, ocelots, javelins and coyotes 
(which prey upon the cattle and sheep of 
the Southwest) for Uncle Sam's Biological 
Survey.” Huntting 


RAINIER, PETER WILLIAM 


Green fire. Random house 1942 296p 
$2.75 


The English author, a mining engineer, 
gives an account of fourteen years spent in 
Columbia, mainly as developer and manager 
of emerald mines 

“The story reads like fiction, and starts 
when the author climbs on mule back into 
the ‘cold hell’ of Chivor where the mine is 
located. . . Fast dangerous living, recur- 
rent setbacks, hair-raising adventure, in a 
spirited narrative by a man who delights in 
it all.” Kirkus 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


WuLrF, LEE 


flew in all the major fights, including Mid- 
way.” American news of books 

“His adventures are genuine, stirring, and 
simply told, and have that forthright quality 
which sometimes, quite artlessly, generates 
a high degree of literary art.” Book-of-the- 
month club news 


DiILts, MARION May, 1903- 
Army guide for women. Longmans 1942 


214p illus $2.50 

“In popular style and with full detail, 
tells of life of newly enlisted or drafted 
man: his food, his recreation, duties, pay, 
etc. Gathers under one cover all the scat- 
tered information sought by friends and rela- 
tives of men in ;the; army. Based on army 
regulations, field manuals, soldiers’ hand- 
books, and other technical and War Depart- 
ment publications.” Library journal 


GACH, GENE 
In the army now. Dodd 1942 282p $2 


“Step by step inclusion of what every 
private goes through, from registration for 
the draft to the physical examination, induc- 
tion, placement and departure for Fort Hoyt, 
American Sahara for cavalry, Drill, KP, 
religion, manoeuvres, food, letters, regulars 
vs draftees, Officers’ School—all giving a 
pretty clear idea of the virtues and the dis- 
comforts of military life.” Kirkus 


Sports photography; illus. by the author, KAHN, ELy JACQUES 
except where otherwise noted. Barnes, Army life; with a foreword by E. F. 


A.S. 1942 184p illus $2.50 

Contents: Hunting and fishing; Skiing, 
skating, hiking, mountain climbing, riding; 
Water sports; Games; Flash bulb photog- 
raphy; Kodachrome and kodacolor photog- 
raphy; Relation of the camera to sport; 
Darkroom wizardry; Film and filters; Equip- 
ment; Care of equipment 


Harding. Simon & Schuster 1942 154p 
$1.75 

Contents: Get ready, get set; First day; 
Processing; Interlude; Troop transport; 
Under arms; My day; Some mail; Gas; 
Time off; On the range; Snooping and 
pooping; Night problems; On the march; 
Commencement; Change of post; Maneuvers ; 


Regular outfit; Muse at camp; Another 


language; Domesticity; Take-off 
DEUTSCH, LEONHARD, 1887- com 


Treasury of the world’s finest folk song ; SCIENCE FOR AMATEURS 


with explanatory text by Claude Simp- MILLER, DENNING DuER, 1901- 
son; lyrics versified by Willard Trask; Popular mathematics; the understanding 


MUSIC 





illus. by E. I. Gondor. Howell, Soskin 
1942 430p illus $5 

A “collection of over 170 folk songs ,and 
music) from thirty-eight nations. The 
arrangements are simple, and retain all 
the original vigor and freshness of their 
national character.” Huntting 


OUR FIGHTING FORCES 


DICKINSON, CLARENCE EARLE, 1912- 


Flying guns; cockpit record of a naval 
pilot from Pearl harbor through Mid- 
way, by C. E. Dickinson, in collabora- 
tion with Boyden Sparkes. Scribner 
1942 196p $2 


“Dickinson, flying into Pearl harbour 
from his carrier, ran into the first Jap 
attack and was shot down. After that, he 
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and enjoyment of mathematics. Coward- 
McCann 1942 616p illus $3.75 

The author has blended the history of 
mathematics with the development of mathe- 
matical technique, in order to keep constantly 
clear both the practical utility and the 
theoretical importance of each forward step. 
This book expounds lucidly the simple 
principles underlying arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, analytic geometry, trigonometry, 
conic sections, solid geometry, spherical! 
trigonometry, and calculus 


MorRGAN, ALFRED POWELL, 1889- 
Getting acquainted with chemistry; illus. 


by the author. Appleton-Century 1942 
271p illus $3 

Contents: Meaning of chemistry; Chemi- 
cal research; Carbon; Ammonia; Chemist 
waves his wand at salt and produces a 
metal and a gas, both with peculiar proper- 
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MORGAN, ALFRED P.—Continued 
ties; Chemistry on the farm; Cellulose; 
Carbohydrates; Water; Air and the things 
it is made of; New metals and old; Chem- 
istry of some familiar things; Plastics; Ex- 
periments with household chemicals; Build- 
ing materials of the molecule makers 
YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 
Super-electricity; what you can do in elec- 

tronics. Appleton-Century 1942 165p 
illus $2 

The author begins with a brief account of 
the history of electronics from its inception 
in 1905, tells how to get a thorough ground- 
ing in the fundamentals at home and in 
college and ends with a survey of the whole 
field as it exists today, with special emphasis 
on the possibilities of obtaining a job or of 
setting up your own business 

“Whether you are overcome with grati- 
tude when the door of the railway stations 
opens intuitively as you approach loaded to 
the gunwales with bags, or whether you 
resent such unsolicited courtesy and feel a 
tendency to fall down then and there for 
lack of support, you should be openminded 
enough to want to know how the thing 
works.” Book-of-the-month club news 


NUTRITION 


MADDOx, GAYNOR 
Eat well for less money; the American 

guide to modern nutrition; a practical 
handbook of basic foods for everyday 
living. Dutton 1942 219p $2 

Contents: Food is a fact of life; Yard- 
stick of nutrition; Nutritional family tree 
of everyday foods; Menu patterns cut to 
your food budget; Chart your food list the 
modern way; Take the guesswork out of 
marketing; Why meat is important; Don't 
waste food you pay for; New foods cut 
cost of balanced menu; Feeding the industrial 
worker 

Bibliography: p205-09 


WAR AT SEA 


BANNING, KENDALL, 1879- 

Submarine! The story of undersea fighters ; 
illus. by Charles Rosner. Random house 
1942 Sip illus $1.50 

Contents: Submarine is born; Submersibles 
in the Civil war; Modern submarine gradu- 
ally emerges; Test of the submarine in war; 
Enemies that stalk the submarine; How the 
modern submarine is designed; Control 
room; Air for the submariners; Prime 
weapon of the submarine; Submarine rescue 
ships and rescue chambers; Some facts to 
remember about submarines; Making of a 
submariner; Submarine in action today 

Quarto volume 

CARSE, ROBERT 


There go the ships; with drawings by 
Gordon Grant. Morrow 1942 156p 
illus $2 


“The story of the merchant seamen and 
how we took the ships to sea through the 
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submarines, the ice, the mines, the planes, 
and how we brought some of them home 
again.” The author 
WINSTON, ROBERT ALEXANDER, 1907- 
Aircraft carrier; illus. with official U. S. 
navy photographs. Harper 1942 88p 
illus $2 
“The purpose of this book is to sketch 
the development of the aircraft carrier up 
to the entry of the United States into the 
War for Survival, to show how our aircraft 
carriers were employed in the early phases 
of that conflict and, in particular, to show 
the kind of men who manned these ships.”’ 
Foreword 


FOR WOMEN 


Downs, Mrs ELIZABETH, 1898- 

Let’s make plans; a guide for club women. 

Knopf 1942 246p illus $2.25 

A handbook to assist women in meeting 
the problems connected with every aspect 
of club work. It deals in detail with such 
matters as the organization of committees; 
the rules of order and the writing of minutes; 
arrangements for luncheons and parties; 
negotiations with artist and lecture bureaus; 
the preparation of publicity and the develop- 
ment of a club publication; the writing of 
reports; and the handling of finances 

RAUSHENBUSH, WINIFRED 

How to dress in wartime; illus. by Eleanor 
Johnson. Coward-McCann 1942 198p 
illus $2 

“This book tries to show how the more 
and more limited resources of our wartime 
dress economy can be made to yield their 
maximum in terms of sensible, economical 
and attractive clothes. ,Bibliography,’’ Preface 

RAWLINGS, Mrs MARJORIE (KINNAN) 
1896- 

Cross creek cookery; with drawings by 
Robert Camp. Scribner 1942 230p illus 
$2.50 

Contents: Cross creek menus; To our 
bodies’ good; Soups; Hot breads; Luncheon 
dishes; Vegetables; Potatoes, rice, and grits; 
Florida sea foods; Game and meats; Salads; 
Desserts; Preserves, jellies and marmalades 

“A beguiling cookbook-on all counts. 
Delightfully personal, with many glimpses 
into the human side of life and the warm 
personality of the author; and yet it is a 
straightforward cookbook.” Kirkus 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATES 


ADAMS, JEAN 

Heroines of the sky, by Jean Adams & 
Margaret Kimball in collaboration with 
Jeanette Eaton. Doubleday 1942 xxiv, 

295p illus $2.50 
Contents: Harriet Quimby and Mathilde 
Moisant; Katherine Stinson; Ruth Ban- 
croft Law; Phoebe Fairgrave Omlie; Ruth 
Nichols; Louise Thaden; Mae Haizlip and 
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Blanche Wilcox Noyes; Amelia Earhart; 
Elinor Smith, Frances Harrell Marsalis, and 
Helen Richey; Laura Ingalls; Anne Lind- 
bergh; Jacqueline Cochran; Gladys O’Don- 
nell; Aerial view of the last seven years; 
Conclusion and promise 


GRIFFIN, ALEXANDER R. 


Here come the marines! The story of the 
Devil dogs, from Tripoli to Wake 
island. Howell, Soskin 1942 219p $2 


A presentation of feats of courage from 
July of 1798, when Congress officially com- 
missioned the United States Marine Corps, 
down to the present day. Drawn from 
official sources 

“Will be of moment to some men as 
well as to the boys of all ages to whom it 
is offered. . . Beginning bang in the middle 
of ‘the strand of sand called Wake’ with 
Guam’s radio silenced, Midway fighting for 
its life and Pearl Harbor a shambles, it 
turns back to beginnings and sweeps over 
the career of the Marine Corps to show 
that it was reared on fights against odds.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


HAINES, DONAL HAMILTON, 1886- 


Shadow on the campus. Farrar 1942 278p 
front $2 


“There are freshman skirmishes, under- 
graduate restlessness, bull sessions, philo- 
sophical defenses of football, faculty re- 
luctance to cope with present-day problems, 
newspaper complications, campus parades, 
fraternity rivalry, nervous breakdowns, and 
above all, fifth column activities.” Library 
journal 


LENT, HENRY BOLLES, 1901- 


Air patrol; Jim Brewster flies for the 
U.S. Coast guard; illus. with official 
U.S. Coast guard photographs. Mac- 
millan 1942 170p illus $2 


The material for this story was gathered 
at the Brooklyn air station, Floyd Bennett 
field. The hero, a graduate of the Coast 
guard academy at New London, an ensign 
taking test flights, studying the different 
branches such as parachuting, photography, 
navigation, etc. Then comes Pearl Harbor, 
routine is speeded, he proves so equal to 
his job in a particular situation that he 
receives the Distinguished flying cross 


YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIS, 1895- 


Boys’ book of communications; illus. with 
photographs and charts. Harper 1942 
144p illus $2 


“With a brief history of communication 
for background, the author explains clearly 
and informally basic principles of telegraphy 
and telephony and gives instructions for 
constructing telegraph instruments,  tele- 
phone, picture transmitter, radio receivers, 
and blinkers. [Illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs. For the amateur com- 
munications engineer.” B 








FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


BIANCO, MRS MARGERY (WILLIAMS) 1880- 
Penny and the white horse, by Margery 





Bianco and Marjory Collison. Messner 
1942 24p illus $2 

“Penny felt that the white horse on the 
merry-go-round in the park was her own 
special horse and she rode him every Sat- 
urday. How she lost him when the owner 
changed the old merry-go-round for a 
shiny new one with cars instead of horses, 
and how she afterward found him again... 
lis the! story.” Huntting 


BONTEMPS, ARNA WENDELL, 1902- 
Fast Sooner hound, by Arna Bontemps 


and Jack Conroy; illus. by V. L. Bur- 
ton. Houghton 1942 28p illus $1.75 
“Out of the folklore of the old West 
comes this tall tale of the long-legged, lop- 
eared hound that beat the freight, the local, 
and the express, and was finally matched 
against the Cannon Ball.” Huntting 


De ANGELI, MRS MARGUERITE (LOFT) 
Up the hill. Doubleday 1942 88p illus 


$2 

“This story tells of the daily life of 
Aniela and Tadek, two Polish children who 
live in a Pennsylvania mining town.” Hunt- 
ting 

“The richly colored pictures of this latest 
book by the artist-author . . . are just as 
satisfactory to a child’s love of beauty and 
kindness as in her earlier books, and the 
story has closer connection with today. It 
is indeed today itself and a little of to- 
morrow, for in the town where Aniela, a little 
Polish pil, lives with her family, tomorrow's 
task of creating America in the hearts of 
newcomers is now going on.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


HAGER, Mrs ALICE (ROGERS) 1894- 
Frontier by air (Brazil takes the sky road) ; 


photographs by Jackie Martin. Mac- 
millan 1942 243p illus $2.75 

“The author as guest of the Brazilian 
government was flown 15,000 miles in mili- 
tary planes. In this book she writes not 
only of flying, but also of the people and 
of the country’s economics and industry. 
Data about aviation training, fields, and 
projects in appendixes.”” Bkl. 


METZGER, BERTA 
Picture tales from India; illus. by Mina 


Buchanan. Stokes 1942 87p illus $1.35 

Contents: Blind men and the elephant; 
Legend of the fish; Monkey and the croco- 
dile; Duck with the golden feathers; Wish- 
ing-tree; Boy and the gram; Secret of suc- 
cess; Cure for folly; Banyan deer; Car- 
penter’s boar and the tiger; Prince Wicked; 
Ungrateful dog; Foolish husband; Princes 
who were blockheads; Talkative king; Serv- 
ant and the door; Helpful bird and the 
monkeys; Sushil the miser; Donkey in the 
lion-skin; In the beginning 

Size: 7144x514 inches 
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Does BM. EC. Mean 
he New Ecomomic Concepts? 


It:could and does in forty-eight states, but not in the/District of Columbia. 
In Washington, ‘T.N.E.C. means the Temporary ; National Economic 
Committee... This committee has been sitting for manly months, with many 
Congréssional investigations .. . but, with a minimum of fanfare.. ‘The 
Government Printing Office has recently reported its findings, interpre- 
tations and recommendations in forty-three monographs totaling 12,000. 
closely printed pages, 

Within this formidable array are many proposals—practicable and theo- 
retical—constructive and destructive—evolutionary, and revolutionary. 


Included therein are proposals that affect the lives 6f everyone of uS, and 
generations. to come, ..The range is all-inclusive, i.e. : 


Industry Banking Distribution Wages 
Trade Insurance Competition Prices 
Agriculture Taxes Monopolies Hours 


The Role. of Government in the Above. 


This brief list merely suggests the scope ofthe monographs and the 
urgent need of becoming familiar with their contents;; Only’ the miost 
ardent economists, researchers and ‘politicians will find the time to read 
all of, the Original 12,000-pages. 
Hence a debt of gratitude is due : 
Noel 'Sargent, Secretary,. National Association’ of Manufacturers 
and 
John Scoville, Chief Statistician, Chrysler Corporation 


for their : 


FACTS AND FANCY IN THE 
T.N.E.C. MONOGRAPHS 


832 pages. $3.00 


In this book the editors have digested the essential material in the monographs ' 
and written a critical review of each, 


It is a challenge to 100% of the country’s librarians. . Public Librarians will 
see that, it has wide circulation in many fields, Special Librarians will route it 
among their officers, and High School Librarians will make sure that the other 
members of their faculty are familiar with it. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 950‘University Ave., N.Y. 





‘Fascists protect. their. Power iby 
setting up themselves, their inter- 
est and race as the only ‘ones to 


whom human rights are granted. 

2 We fight for equality of » rights, 

: for freedom of. thought and expres: 

A sion, for the right of everyone to 
ph Same regardless of race and 


creed. Banning and burning of 
__ books is the ‘symbol of tyranny’s 
“fear of the power ofthe fre ming, 





